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WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


As usual the larger part of this number of the BULLETIN is given to the re- 
port of the annual meeting of the State Association. The officers and Miss 
Jones, of Oconomowoc, with her local committee, had all worked hard for this 
successful gathering. The weatherman was propitious, and the change from 
the larger cities proved a welcome innovation. We hear much comment from 
members in favor of this plan at rather frequent intervals. The excellent 
program was concentrated within two days with both afternoons left free 
from fixed sessions and available for smaller and more informal conferences 
and exchange of experience. 

This was the thirty-third annual meeting of our association. Organized 
on February 11, 1891, the first of the series was held in Madison on March 
11, 1891, with an attendance of twenty-nine. The membership now is about 
250, but we should have a larger number supporting and participating in 
the work of the association. Join now and send your dues (only one dol- 
lar) to the treasurer, Miss Cora I. Lansing, Wausau. Especially make your 
plans early to attend the next meeting at La Crosse. Make this memorandum 
for October, 1925: 


COME ACROSS TO LA CROSSE. 
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WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Thirty-Third Annual Meeting 
Oconomowoc, Wis., October 7 and 8, 1924 


Business Meetings 
Tuesday Morning: 

The thirty-third annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Library Association opened at 
10 o’clock on the morning of October 
7th in the ball room of Draper Hall at 
Oconomowoe. Miss Jessie E. Sprague, 
president of the association, was in the 
chair. 

Dr. Wilkinson, of the Library Board 
of Oconomowoc, welcomed the associa- 
tion in a brief address and on behalf of 
the Library Board invited the associa- 
tion to a picnic luncheon at one o’clock. 

Since the minutes of the preceding an- 
nual meeting had been printed in full in 
the Wisconsin Library Bulletin for No- 
vember, 1923, the president declared 
them approved by common consent. 

The minutes of the three meetings of 
the Executive Committee were read and 
approved. 

Miss Mary A. Smith of Madison pre- 
sented the following resolution: 

Resolved: That the Wisconsin Library 
Association respectfully requests the 
Gevernor of Wisconsin to appoint a li- 
brarian in charge of a public library 
whenever a vacancy occurs in the Wis- 
consin Free Library Commission. 

Action upon this resolution was post- 
poned until the following morning in or- 
der to give time for discussion. 

Miss Lilly Borresen read a letter from 
the Library Board and one from the 
Chamber of Commerce of La Crosse, in- 
viting the association to hold its next 
annual meeting in La Crosse. Her mo- 
tion that the invitation be accepted was 
seconded by Miss Dousman and was 
passed by the association. 

The secretary was instructed to send 
telegrams of acceptance to the La Crosse 
Library Board and the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 





Wednesday Morning: 
On the morning of October 8th a short 
business session preceded the program. 
The Nominating Committee presented 
the following report: 


President...Ada J. McCarthy, Marinette 
Vice President..Mary A. Smith, Madison 
Secretary........ Nora Beust, La Crosse 
Treasurer........ Cora Lansing, Wausau 

It was voted by the association that 
the report of the Nominating Committee 
be accepted and that the officers named 
be declared elected. 


Mr. Lester reported briefly for the Cer- 
tification Board. One hundred seventy- 
four applications were filed with the 
Board during the year; 123 had been 
acted upon and 51 were in process. Three 
meetings of the Board were held in the 
past year. 


Miss Smith, of Madison, announced 
that in 1925 an amendment to the consti- 
tution of the association, providing for a 
standing committee on _ certification, 
would be proposed. 

At an informal conference on Tuesday 
a request had been made for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to suggest a revision 
of the library score in the Better Cities 
Contest. The president appointed the 
following committee: 

Miss Hannum, Racine, Chairman. 

Miss Smith, Madison. 

Miss Mathews, De Pere. 

Miss Lansing, Wausau. 

Miss Janes, Fond du Lac. 

Upon a motion made by Miss Smith the 
following resolution, which had been pro- 
posed on Tuesday, was passed by the 
association. 


Resolved: That the Wisconsin Library 
Association respectfully requests the 
Governor of Wisconsin to appoint a li- 
brarian in charge of a public library 
whenever a vacancy occurs in the Wis- 
consin Free Library Commission. 

It was moved by Miss Borresen and 
seconded by Miss Scott that the railway 
fare for one meeting of the members of 
the Committee on the Suggested Revision 
of the Library Score be paid by the as- 
sociation. The motion was carried. 

Mr. Dudgeon was given the floor for 
a few minutes to call to the attention of 
the association the recently published 
book by W. S. Learned, The American 
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Public Library and the Diffusion of 
Knowledge. 
JESSIE B. WESTON, Secretary. 





Wednesday Evening: 
The following resolutions, presented at 
the banquet, were adopted: 


Resolutions 


We, the members of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Association, wish to express our 
deep sorrow for the death during the past 
year of one of our members, Miss Ida B. 
Kellogg. 

She was librarian of the Neenah Public 
Library for ten years. At all times she 
was a conscientious worker, and endeav- 
ored to give those who came to the li- 
brary the best possible service. 

She was a member of the A. L. A. and 
also of this association, and will be 
missed at the conferences. 

Resolved: That this resolution be 
spread upon the minutes of the associa- 
tion. 





WHEREAS, The Wisconsin Library As- 
sociation has just completed its thirty- 
third annual meeting in Oconomowoc in 
the most delightful manner, which has 
successfully demonstrated that a resort 
with good hotel accommodations is as 
favorable for a state meeting as for an 
A. L. A. conference; therefore be it 

Resolved: That the thanks of the 
convention be given to the officers of 
the association for preparing a program 
that deals with the most recent experi- 
ments and scientific studies for increas- 
ing the usefulness of our profession to 
the community. 

That we express our gratitude to the 
speakers for renewed inspiration in the 
performance of our respective duties. 

That this association desires to express 
appreciation for the hospitality and cour- 
tesies extended by the Board of Trustees 
of the Oconomowoc Public Library, espe- 
cially for the very delightful picnic 
luncheon; to the Oconomowoc Chamber 
of Commerce for the exceedingly enjoy- 
able automobile ride, and to Miss Jones 
for her untiring efforts as hostess. 
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That thanks are due to the Democrat 
Printing Company for printing programs 
for this meeting, and especially for get- 
ting them out so much longer ahead of 
time than usual so that there has been 
opportunity for more satisfactory plan- 
ning on the part of each member of the 
association who expected to attend. 


Be It Further Resolved: That the Wis- 
consin Library Association registers its 
approval of the “Better Cities Contest” 
as a means of making communities con- 
scious of the opportunities and accom- 
plishments of their social service agen- 
cies of which the public library forms a 
distinctive part. 

NELLIE B. McALPIN, 
Linty M. E. Borresen, Chairman. 





PROGRAM 


Tuesday Morning: 

Following the business session on Tues- 
day morning Mr. Lester gave to the asso- 
ciation a report of the A. L. A. meeting 
at Saratoga Springs. 

Miss Almere Scott,’the next speaker, 
discussed the work of her department at 
the University of Wisconsin in a paper 
called The Public Library and the Uni- 
versity Extension. 

The program for the merning elosed 
with a statement by Mr. Lester about the 
Better Cities Contest. 

The meeting adjourned. 

At one o’clock the members of the as- 
sociation were the guests of the Library 
Board of Oconomowoc. at a delightful 
picnic luncheon at the Masonic Temple. 
Tuesday Afternoon: 


No round tables or conferences had 
been planned by the Executive Commit- 
tee for the afternoon. ‘The members of 
the association were therefore free to 
plan any informal conferences they de- 
sired. Four such conferences were held. 
They were: 


Children’s work. 

County libraries. 

New books. 

Revision of the library score in the 
Better Cities Contest. 
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Tuesday Evening: 

The group which gathered for the eve- 
ning meeting included a number of teach- 
ers and other residents of Oconomowve 
who had been invited by the association 
to hear Dr. Bostwick and Dr. Sharp. The 
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ballroom was crowded to capacity and 
the two speakers addressed a most ap- 
preciative audience. At the request of 
the president of the association, Mr. Wal- 
ter Smith of Madison presided. 





A. L. A. ANNUAL MEETING 
Summary of Report by C. B. Lester 


Saratoga Springs proved again a very 
satisfactory place for the meeting. The 
multiplicity ef attractive program aa- 
nouncements makes it impossible for any 
one person to report such a meeting or 
te do much more than indicate some of 
the outstanding topics. One must follow 
the reports in the library periodicals and 
the official papers and proceedings. The 
two main subjects back of the general 
program were Professional Training and 
Adult Education. 


The report of the Temporary Training 
Board, which had been prepared after 
a@ year’s work, was adopted by the coun- 
cil and its recommendations approved. 
A permanent Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship has been appointed, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Strohm of De- 
troit, which will work out plans for the 
classification of library training agen- 
cies of all types and for standards for 
their work. 


The peak of the adult education pro- 
gram came with the evening session of 


July fourth, with the addresses of Presi- 
dent Jennings and Dr. Meiklejohn. This 
session was the high point of the week, 
with these two most excellent statements 
of library objectives. In the various dis- 
cussions of this subject there seemed to 
be, also, a definite recognition of the need 
to help small libraries and agencies serv- 
ing rural communities. A Commission 
on the Library and Adult Education, Mr. 
Jennings, chairman, and Mr. Dudgeon, 
vice-chairman, has been appointed to 
carry on the study of this field. 

Yet another important development is 
the announcement of the appropriation by 
the Carnegie Corporation to the A. L. A. 
of over $108,000 to be used in the pub- 
lishing work and in the prosecution of 
certain major projects (as survey, library 
training, adult education). This is most 
gratifying, both as a recognition of the 
field of work and as a promise of early 
accomplishment of some of the worth- 
while things which otherwise could be 
done in a volunteer way only after a long 
time and rather inadequately, if at all. 





THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
By Almere L. Scott, Extension Division 


I appreciate this opportunity to meet 
with you. I am sure we will all go back to 
our jobs, after the meeting of the library 
association with a renewed feeling of re- 
sponsibility and a greater enthusiasm 
for our job. 

When your president asked me to con- 
tribute to this program, I hesitated. I 
felt that most of the librarians were al- 


ready familiar with the aims and pur- 
poses of the Department of Debating 
and Public Discussion—that many of 
them knew of the various activities of 
our—your University Extension. At 
second thought, however, I concluded 
that possibly the presentation of the 
various types of service available to pub- 
lic libraries from the Extension, with an 


ee 
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opportunity for discussion and sugges- 
tions, might prove helpful to all of us 
in the promotion of public education—in 
equalizing opportunities. 

We as librarians and extension work- 
ers realize, I believe, that the basic 
stone in the foundation of a democracy 
is the intelligence of the average citizen. 
Democracy cannot be built nor main- 
tained on ignorance. Thomas Jefferson 
early realized that democracy can live 
and thrive only with an elightened peo- 
ple; hence the public school system was 
born. In 1850, some years prior to the 
birth of the American Library Associa- 
tion, I believe, the Oxford Commission re- 
ported a plan for University Extension. 
I shall not attempt to trace the growth 
of either of these institutions. 

President Van Hise said at the First 
National University Extension Confer- 
ence: “If the State University is to have 
for its ideal, service on the broadest 
basis, it cannot help taking on the func- 
tion of carrying knowledge to the peo- 
ple.” May I quote further from Dr. 
Van Hise: 

“We know enough so that, if that 
knowledge were applied, the agricultural 
product of the nation could easily be 
doubled. We know enough about soils 
so that they could give this result and 
improve in their fertility instead of 
deteriorate. We know enough about 
scientific medicine so that, if the knowl- 
edge were applied, infectious and con- 
tagious diseases could be practically 
eliminated within a score of years. We 
know enough about the breeding of ani- 
mals so that, if, that knowledge were 
applied to man, the feeble-minded would 
disappear in a generation and the insane 
and criminal class be reduced to a small 
fraction of their present numbers. Even 
in politics we have sufficient scientific 
knowledge so that, if it were fully used, 
there would be a vast improvement in 
the government of this country.” 

It is not the knowledge, the experts, 
the libraries, the research bureaus, that 
really count for humanity. The knowl- 
edge—the record of the experiences of 
the ages—must be made available in an 
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assimiable form to all the people in the 
communities without public libraries as 
well as in those communities with public 
library facilities. 

Is not the dissemination of this knowl- 
edge our challenge? The challenge to 
the Public Library? The challenge to 
the University Extension? 

Through the cooperation with the pub- 
lic libraries, the University Extension 
becomes more effective. I know, too, 
that some of the public libraries, in the 
smaller towns especially, funetion more 
effectively because of the cooperation of 
the University Extension. I know I 
shall take back to the Extension work- 
ers something worth while in the fur- 
thering of the development of the oppor 
tunities for public education, whether it 
be for the school boy or for the adult. 
I hope that some phase of the Extension 
Service presented may suggest a new 
avenue for service to your patrons—to 
your community—or may be helpful in 
the completion of projecta already 
started. 

The exhibit gives an idea of the gen- 
eral organization of the University Ex- 
tension. We have not realized our goal. 
We need your suggestions—your help. 

I shal? try to outline briefty the func- 
tion of the various departments. I hope 
you will feel free to interrupt me at any 
time, with questions. Although I may 
not be able to answer—I shall do my 
best. 

The Correspondence-Study Department 
fosters individual study under the direct 
supervision of an instructor. It is pri- 
marily teaching by mail. It implies a 
certain adaptability to the particular 
needs. Courses are now available in 
almost all the fields of knowledge. 

What is the relation between Corres- 
pondence-Study and the Public Library? 
Many of the public libraries are -veri- 
table storehouses of information for 
those especially interested in continuing 
their education by mail. Some of the 
public libraries encourage the use of the 
library for classes; supply reference 
books, and collect special material for 
classes and for individual students, The 
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University, too, aims to direct the stu- 
dent to opportunities of the public li- 
brary, as the great educational center in 
the community. In the pamphlet sent 
to every registrant we find the follow- 
ing: 

“Before making a request for refer- 
ence material you should first search 
thoroughly your local libraries. When 
writing to the Department, you should 
make a definite statement as to just 
what material can be secured in your 
local library so that a substitution of 
readings may be made by the instructor, 
if such substitution is found possible or 
advisable.” 

Notwithstanding these directions, time 
and time again students are referred to 
the public library for specific reference 
books. The public library is indispens- 
able to the fullest possible development 
of the correspondence-study work. 

The exhaustive survey of Adult Edu- 
eation now under way by the Special 
Committee of the American Library 
Association will give to the librarians 
information and suggestions and will 
prove a great impetus to further activi- 
ties in the promotion of the Adult Edu- 
cation. The University Extension will 
appreciate the opportunity to work with 
the librarians in every possible way. 

I wish to call attention especially to 
a recent development in our Business 
Correspondence-Study Department. Much 
of the information valuable to the busi- 
ness man is not easily accessible. To 
meet this need the Head of the Business 
Department publishes a Monthly Bulle- 
tin. In this, too, I note the business man 
is directed to the public library. In 
this particular number also, reference is 
made to a pamphlet published by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce on 
Chain Stores. This pamphlet has been 
borrowed by librarians—and by business 
men. Some librarians are receiving this 
Information Bulletin regularly. It will 
be sent to any library requesting it. 
Possibly some of the information in such 
a bulletin may offer an opportunity for 
contact with the business men. It may 
be feasible to arrange with Mr. Lester 
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to publish the most important items in 
the Library Bulletin. I appreciate fully 
the endless task of looking over possible 
sources for clues to material we need 
and want. 


Municipal Information 


The Municipal Information chart de- 
picts, in a measure, the scope of the 
activities of that bureau. Although es- 
tablished especially for municipal offi- 
cials, much of the data supplied by this 
bureau will be helpful to the librarians 
who aim to be prepared to meet the 
demand for authoritative data on any 
special subject under consideration by 
the community. These Circulars of In- 
formation are sent to all officials—many 
of them are of vital interest to the pa- 
trons of the public library. You will 
find in the material for distribution such 
a circular on “Women Officials in Wis- 
consin.” This report, I am sure, will be 
especially interesting to your women’s 
clubs and other civic groups. There is 
also a list of other circulars for distri- 
bution. A few public libraries in the 
state receive the Circular regularly. 
Just a post card will place you on the 
mailing list. Is your community con- 
sidering a milk ordinance—a traffic reg- 
ulation—or some other city problem? 
Professor MacGregor, chief of the Muni- 
cipal Information Bureau, will be pleased 
to hear from you. Some other city 
may have had the same problem—in- 
formation may have been compiled, and 
hence easily available. 


Lecture Bureau 


Some of the librarians have arranged 
with the Lecture Bureau for a course of 
lectures by University faculty members. 
A library in a small community occa- 
sionally has conducted a Lyceum Course 
as a part of their community recrea- 
tional plan. A library in one of our 
smaller towns is cooperating with the 
Woman’s Study Club in the promotion 
of a year’s serious study in American His- 
tory. The Extension Guided-Club Study 
is the basis for study. A member of 
the University faculty will give three 
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lectures during the year. Lecturers are 
also scheduled from this bureau in con- 
nection with the year’s work in Home 
Economics, Contemporary Drama, 
Shakespeare, and the Short Story. 
There is a tremendous opportunity for 
further development in this particular 
field. 

Mr. Duncan, Chief of the Lecture Bu- 
reau, is very much interested in the 
development of the Open Forum idea. 
Often the librarian is in a position to 
encourage and to give practical aid to 
this phase of Adult Education. Through 
her suggestions and guidance, serious 
study, which means so much in a democ- 
racy, becomes an important feature of 
these Open Forums. The Chief of the 
Lecture Bureau appreciates especially 
the opportunity to cooperate with you in 
this particular field. 


Bureau of Community Development 


Professor Gordon has been so active in 
the development of Community Recrea- 
tion that I hardly need refer to his activ- 
ities. A very encouraging feature of his 
work is the Recreational Institute which 
is proving so helpful in many of the 
smaller communities. One is to be held 
in Laona this month. I am wondering 
if the librarian always hears of these 
meetings in time to participate, to con- 
tribute to their success. She should 
know. Mr. Lester, I believe, takes ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to empha- 
size the public library as a factor in 
any community development project. 

Professor Gordon prepares helpful 
material, mimeographed and printed. 
All librarians have received printed 


bulletins, “Community Music and 
Drama” and “Community Christmas 
Plays.” I have brought one of the 


mimeographed type, a Community Pag- 
eant. The list of plays for high school 
and community use is in process of re- 
vision. Your library may be placed on 
the mailing list. Professor Gordon is in- 
tensely interested in all leisure time 
activities. So far as possible he will 
give suggestions and advice to any li- 
brarian, committee, or others interested 
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in this great problem of recreation— 
especially music and dramatics. 


Visual Bureau 


Visual Education is fast becoming an 
important factor in our educational sys- 
tem. All we can do to further the legiti- 
mate use of the right type of material— 
both films and slides, is worth while. 
The resources of the Visual Bureau in 
scientific and industrial films and slides, 
as well as in the literary field, is tre- 
mendous. If your school is on the cir- 
cuit or registered for this service—it 
may be possible to make further use of 
this visual material sent to your com- 
munity. I have brought lists of motion 
picture films on Biographical and Liter- 
ary subjects, Story Telling, and Wis- 
consin Birds. 


Department of Debating and Public 
Discussion 


I need say but little regarding the serv- 
ice of the Department of Debating and 
Public Discussion, since most of you 
know our activities. We are trying to 
cooperate with you in every possible 
way, and have met with a splendid re- 
sponse from the librarians. I want to 
express to you my appreciation. 

There is no phase of our work more 
encouraging than the opportunity to 
work with you—than the possibility of 
becoming more truly helpful to you. A 
plan of cooperation not only prevents 
duplication and expense—but much more 
important—it encourages, I feel, the de- 
velopment of the local library, a very 
important force in the civic and educa- 
tional development of any community. 
Learning how to find information at 
hand is very essential in training for 
citizenship in a democracy. 

You all receive printed bulletins of 
the Department of Debating and Publie 
Discussion. Some of our mimeographed 
material has been sent, on request, to a 
few of the public libraries. It might be 
feasible to consider the possibility of 
listing in the Library Bulletin, the pub- 
lications of this type of material. Would 
a monthly mimeographed list of mate- 
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rial issued by the University Extension 
in all its departments be of any special 
interest to you? If so, I believe that 
this can be done. In this bulletin we 
might list also any new courses offered 
in Correspondence-Study. Any sugges- 
tions relative to the further develop- 
ment, not only of the Department of 
Debating and Public Discussion, but any 
other phase of extension service, will be 
very much appreciated. I have left a 
box in which you might put any such 
suggestions. 

After all, since the intelligence of the 
citizen in the library-less communities in 
this state must be considered also, the 
increase in Extension Service to com- 
munities without public libraries is very 
encouraging. Of the 897 communities to 
which loan packages were sent the last 
biennium, 695 or 77 per cent were with- 
out any public library facilities. Sim- 
ilar statistics are available from the 
other departments of the Extension. 

I appreciate that I have only touched 
on the ragged edges of the broad sub- 
ject of the Public Library and the Uni- 
versity Extension. May I conclude with 
a quotation from Dr. Moulton? 

“University Extension means the ex- 
tension of what a University stands for 
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to all the vital interests of life. A Uni- 
versity remains in an imperfect stage 
until it realizes how it must extend its 
influence to the whole body of the peo- 
ple; how it must extend its education to 
the whole period of human life; and how 
it must bring its high ideals to bear up- 
on all the vital interests of mankind.” 

I would also add: A Public Library 
means the extension of what a library 
stands for to all the vital interests of 
life. A public library remains in an im- 
perfect stage until it realizes how it 
must extend its influence to the whole 
body of the people in its constituency, 
how it must extend its influence to the 
whole period of human life of the indi- 
vidual in the community, and how it 
must bring its high ideals to bear up on 
all the vital interests of all individuals 
in the given community. 

Thus the public library and the Ex- 
tension accept the challenge. Do not 
the words of Kipling have a direct bear- 
ing? 

“It ain’t the guns nor armament, nor 
funds that they can pay, 
But the close cooperation that makes 


them win the day. 
It ain’t the individual nor the army as 


a whole, 
But the everlasting team work of every 
bloomin’ soul.” 





BETTER CITIES CONTEST 
Summary of Statement by C. B. Lester 


This contest has been inaugurated by 
the State Conference of Social Work with 
a view to emphasizing the human values 
(rather than the economic and material) 
in city community life. Its object is to 
stimulate interest and’ pride in these as- 
pects of city life and to promote activity 
in improving conditions in these various 
projects. 

The method is to develop detailed 
scoring schedules in the various fields 
to aid the cities in studying their own 
conditions and needs. It is not, of course, 
the object of these schedules merely to 
obtain a cross section of present facts, 


but rather to show the plan under which 
a structure of future accomplishment 
may be built upon these facts. Under 
this plan each set of standards must 
contain a considerable proportion of 
ideals not yet attained in any one city. 

The public library is of course rec- 
ognized as an essential service agency in 
community well being, and one section 
of the total score was assigned to a 
scoring schedule for the library. A com- 
mittee was called upon by the State Con- 
ference to work upon this field and 
develop the schedule. This committee 
found at the outset that no detailed 
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schedule of this kind had ever been 
developed for the public library. The 
Community Score Card just issued by 
the U. S. Bureau of Education, for in- 
stance, contained only three questions 
on the public library, one each on ex- 
penditure, circulation and registration. 
The committee found it necessary to 
build up the whole plan from a study 
of source material. It had conducted 
this study through a number of months. 
Standards which had been expressed or 
implied by the A. L. A. had of course 
been adopted where available. In some 
fields standards have been generally 
accepted and applied without official 
expression and such of these as fitted 
into this plan had likewise been adopt- 
ed or adapted to our use. In other 
cases, however, it had been possible to 
reach conclusions only by a _ study, 
usually with a statistical basis, of exist- 
ing conditions and then an application 
of generally accepted theory and prac- 
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tice to the results thus obtained. Printed 
information as to conditions in libraries 
generally, in state-wide groups and in 
groups of cities had been used. 

The schedyle as so far developed had 
been submitted to a number of authori- 
ties at the A. L. A. Conference and their 
comments and suggestions obtained. 
The first outlines had been printed in 
the Bulletin in February and again in 
June with a request for suggestions and 
comment. This meeting, however, pre- 
sented the first opportunity to bring the 
schedule before a gathering of Wiscon- 
sin librarians for discussion. While the 
main outline seemed fairly well settled 
the schedule was still subject to devel- 
opment as to details before being con- 
sidered final. It was expected also that 
some discussion and suggestion might 
be obtained from meetings announced by 
the State Conference for several cities 
in the contest to be held during the-next 
month or two. 





KNOWING THE COMMUNITY BY SAMPLE 
Summary of Dr. Bostwick’s Address 


Human service of any kind may be 
rendered to individuals or to groups. 
Each form of service implies the other, 
for if we serve every individual com- 
pletely, we shall be serving groups com- 
posed of these individuals; while serv- 
ice to a specified number of groups im- 
plies service to their component individ- 
uals in the various respects on which 
these groups are based. 

For many reasons, however, it is con- 
venient to base a study of service on 
groups, because a consideration of in- 
dividuals means dealing with millions 
of units, whereas that of groups involves 
only thousands. 

Every man is a member, often involun- 
tarily, of hundreds of groups, organized 
or unorganized. He lives in a definite 
city, in a definite residential district; he 
goes to a church, belongs to several clubs 
and fraternal societies, has certain polit- 
ical affiliations, is a graduate of certain 


schools or colleges, collects postage 
stamps or porcelain perhaps, reads cer- 
tain foreign languages, etc., etc. 

If adequate service in any respect is 
rendered to each of these groups, then 
he is served in respect to each and all 
of the special interests that affect him. 

These considerations apply with spe- 
cial force to the Public Library. It is 
equipped to render service through its 
books, and through other facilities con- 
nected more or less closely with their 
subject-matter and its use, to all of the 
groups into which the community may 
be divided; and no more useful inquiry 
may be made, either for the Library or 
for the community served by it, than an 
investigation into the special service 
rendered to each group. 

Of the thousands of groups in a town, 
probably many hundreds get practically 
no library service at all. This lack 
does not develop a demand, for they are 
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ignorant of the possibilities of library 
service, and the library does not know 
that they exist. 

A catalog of individual groups in a 
city has probably never been made. Yet 
we may inquire, to a certain degree, into 
the kinds of groups and sub-groups that 
exist, into the nature and amount of 
service that we are now rendering them 
and into the possibility of its extension 
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and betterment. 

The types of groups in any community 
include the religious, hereditary, linguis- 
tic, educational, age, sex, social, fra- 
ternal, vocational, athletic, political, gov- 
ernmental, welfare, recreational, artistic, 
scientific, and topographic groups. No 
library can afford not to check up on its 
work by tabulating its local groups and 
inquiring about its service to each. 





READING FOR AN EDUCATION 
Some Suggestions to be Elaborated Upon 
By Dr. Dallas Lore Sharp 


Five suggestions for getting the best 
out of a book: 

First: Get a good book. Here the 
help of the library is enlisted. This is 
part of its educational work. 

Second: Buy the book. This is the 
only right approach to a book which is 
to become a part of your culture and 
life. “For better or for worse, till death 
do us part” is the high and solemn way 
to take a book. 

Third: Read to return to, to keep the 
book as you would a friend. Good read- 
ing of a good book means a moderate 
pace, pausing, lingering, returning, and 
stopping altogether—to follow the gleam. 

Fourth: Read to rewrite the book— 
with a pencil up and down the margins 
and over the blank pages fore and aft. 
Truly to read a great book is to write 
one of your own as great. 

Fifth: Read aloud. Every’ great 
writer does his work by ear. The sweet- 
est music on earth is the harmony in 
perfect English prose. 


The Minimum Model Library for the 
American Home 


I 


Because we are Americans with a 
peculiar history and destiny; and because 
a people’s literature is its best inter- 
preter, our American homes ought to 
possess as a minimum expression of our 
national life: 


1. The History of Plimouth Plantation. 
2. The American Colonies (as given by 
Fiske in several titles). 

. The Autobiography of Jefferson. 

. The Autobiography of Franklin. 

. The Life of Washington. (Lodge.) 

. The Life of Lincoln. (Tarbell.) 

- The Sketch Book. 

. Walden Pond. 

. The Essays of Emerson. 

10. An Anthology of American Poetry. 
(Bronson.) 

11. The House of Seven Gables. 

12. The Rise of Silas Lapham. 

13. Huckleberry Finn. 

14, First Across the Continent. (Brooks 
—tThe Lewis and Clark Journal.) 

15. The Oregon Trail. 

16. Two Years Before the Mast. 

17. The Leatherstocking Tales. (The 
Last of the Mohicans.) 

18. Wake Robin. 

19. Moby Dick. 

20. The Americanization of Edward Bok. 

21. A Son of the Middle Border. 

22. Ramona. 

23. Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

24. Life of Robert E. Lee. 

25. Uncle Remus. 


These in many instances are only sug- 
gestions. Others as good could be 
named. 


© OAID OP Co 


II 


Because our heritage is English, 
speaking the English language as we 
do, and with English customs and ideals, 
every American home should also have, 
at the least, the following English 
books: 


1. The Canterbury Tales. 
2. The Plays of Shakespeare. 
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3. Burns. 

4. Wordsworth. 

5. Milton. 

6. Palgrave’s Golden Treasury (to 
cover the other poets). 

7. The Idylls of the King. 

8. Alice in Wonderland pa Through the 
Looking Glass. 

9. Water Babies. 

10. The Compleat Angler. 

11. Sir Roger de Coverly Papers. 

12. The Essays of Elia. 

13. Gulliver’s Travels. 

14, — History of the English Peo- 
ple. 

15. Pilgrim’s Progress. 

16. Robinson Crusoe. 

17. The Christmas Carol. 

18. Pickwick Papers. 

19. Ivanhoe. 

20. Vicar of Wakefield. 

21. Tom Brown’s School Days. 

22. Westward Ho! 

23. The Newcomes. 

24, Lavengro. 

25. Cranford. 

26. Pride and Prejudice. 

27. Lorna Doone. 

28. Treasure Island. 

29. Child’s Garden of Verses. 

80. English and Scottish Ballads. 

81. Gilbert White’s Natural History of 
Selborne. 

382. Scottish Chiefs. 

83. Hereward, the last of the English. 

84. Wind in the Willows. 

35. The American Commonwealth. 

36. Adam Bede. 

87. Window in Thrums. 

88. Jane Eyre. 

89. Oliver Twist. 

40. Borchester Towers. 

41. Boy’s Froissart. 

42, Travels of Munchausen. 

43. Sesame and Lilies. 

44, At the Back of the North Wind. 

45. Cloister and the Hearth. 

46. Bacon’s Essays. 

47. Children of the Abbey. 

48. Scott’s Poems. 

49. Self Help. 


Il 


And because all of our culture is out 
of the past with a classical and old-world 
background, no American home should 
be without the old-world classics and 
those modern books which interpret all- 
world conditions such as: 

Kim. 

. The Jungle Book. 

. War and Peace. '(Tolstoi.) 

. Mother Goose. 

. Les Miserables. 

. Tales of Ouida (a select edition). 
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7. Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 

8. Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 

9. Three Musketeers. 

10. French Revolution. (Carlyle.) 

11. The Wandering Jew. 

12. Adventures of Gil Blas. 

18. Marcus Aurelius. 

14. Fall of the Nibelungs. (Armour.) 

15. Age of Fable. (Bulfinch.) 

16. A Volume of Greek Plays tr. by 
Murray. 

17. Aeneid, i. by Ballard. 

18. Iliad. (Bryant, Pope, etc.) 

19. Aesop. (Old English version, K. 
Graham.) 

20. Epictetus. (Higginson.) 

21. Don Quixote. 

22. Plutarch’s lives for Boys and Girls. 
(Weston.) 

23. The Arabian Nights. 

24. Tanglewood Tales. 

King James Version of the Bible. 
International Dictionary. 


These are but hints, suggesting only 
an ideal toward which the nation’s li- 
braries, custodians of our culture and 
centers of our education, must work to 
establish in every American home. - 





Wednesday Morning: 

On Wednesday morning at eight 
o’clock the members of the Association 
gathered at Draper Hall where group 
breakfasts had been arranged. Host- 
esses had been appointed for the various 
tables and those interested in the same 
library problems were able to meet each 
other and share in the informal discus- 
sion. 

The Association assembled again at 
ten o’clock for the morning session. At 
the conclusion of a brief business meet- 
ing Miss Sprague presented Mrs. Rasch, 
a trustee of the Burlington library, who 
presided during the remainder of the 
session. 

Library Survey 

Dr. Bostwick, chairman of the A. L. A. 
committee conducting the Library Sur- 
vey, gave an account of the progress of 
the survey, the object of which is a 
scientific investigation of the status of 
libraries in the United States—to find 
out what they are doing and why they 
are doing it. The committee conducting 
the inquiry was appointed six years ago 
and has been steadily at work since its 
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appointment, but lack of funds has ham- 
pered its progress. A recent appropria- 
tion by the Carnegie Foundation will 
expedite the work of the committee so 
that it is expected now to be able to 
publish the results of the investigation 
by the time of the semi-centennial anni- 
versary of the founding of the A. L. A. 
in 1926. 

The means decided upon for obtaining 
the information needed is an extensive 
questionnaire including in all 4,000 ques- 
tions. The questions are to be divided 
into two groups, one for the large and 
one for the small libraries. 

Dr. Bostwick urged the cooperation of 
all librarians so that the work of the 
committee could be successfully accom- 
plished promptly. 

Mr. C. Seymour Thompson, formerly 
librarian of Savannah, Georgia, is in 
charge of the survey. 


Dr. Bostwick was followed by Mr. 
Henry Traxler, city manager of Janes- 
ville, whose subject was 
The Public Library and the Community 
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Mr. Traxler stressed the idea of “sell- 
ing” library service. The most impor- 
tant thing that a library has to give is 
service. The librarian should “sell” the 
library to the schools, to factories, and 
to organizations of all sorts. She should 
take it to the people if they do not come 
for it. In order to get support for the 
library through taxation the librarian 
must prove that the library is giving the 
people their money’s worth—that the 
library is a necessity. 

Mr. Traxler, himself a library trustee, 
urged the need for the appointment of 
trained librarians who could be trusted 
to conduct their libraries capably and 
efficiently and who could be allowed by 
the trustees a greater degree of inde- 
pendence than is sometimes possible 
now. 

The talk was concluded by a recom- 
mendation that in advertising the library 
through displays and in the newspapers 
the chief emphasis be placed upon the 
educational appeal of the library. 


The next speaker was Mr. W. J. Ham- 
ilton of Gary, Indiana. 





THE LIBRARIAN LISTENS IN 
By W. J. Hamilton, Gary, Ind. 


I have always longed to see some phase 
of Wisconsin in action, so when Miss 
Sprague wrote asking me to be with you 
this morning I accepted very hastily lest 
she should find out more about my stand- 
ing as a speaker and change her mind. 
I once acted as a substitute for Dr. Bost- 
wick at a library dedication (the Board 
there did not know me, either) and to 
be openly contrasted with him on the 
same program is poetic justice. 

A paper on the subject of making the 
librarian conscious of his community is 
hardly a crying need today, for which of 
us does not feel occasionally as though 
the community were draped around our 
shoulders like Sinbad’s Old Man of the 
Sea. Perhaps there was a time when we 
needed stirring up, say back in the 


“Fabulous Forties.” You remember the 
Harvard Librarian of the period who, as 
he came out onto the stoop and carefully 
locked the library door behind him, was 
greeted by a passing professor with, 
“Well, how’s the library today?” “Just 
splendidly,” he responded, “Every single 
book is in place except one that Agassiz 
has and I’m going after that one now.” 

But after all we are not doing the same 
things in the same way, so a discussion 
of values and methods of “Listening in” 
or “taking the commuuity pulse” is not 
inappropriate. You might have listened 
to a much more original paper if it had 
not been for one very unfortunate fact, 
namely, that two months ago Mr. Joseph 
L. Wheeler published the “Library and 
the Community” and Reaching It With 
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the Library Gospel. Large or small, your 
library should have that book and you 
will find it at once fascinating and stimu- 
lating reading. My fear on reading it 
was that this paper would be a mass of 
quotation marks, for everything that I 
wanted to say Mr. Wheeler had already 
said and said more effectively than I can. 
I only hope that I have not subjected my- 
self to danger of copyright prosecution. 
Long ago in an Ohio Library Associa- 
tion meeting Miss Beatrice Kelly said: 
“The librarian who shuts herself in her 
own little room, or turns her desk around 
so that its back shuts her off from the 
public gaze while she compiles lists of 
best books, may have her shelves filled 
and the machinery of her library move 
with perfect ease, yet her books will 
gather dust and her influence will be nil. 
Realize the criticism and comment that is 
made in a small town about the librarian 
who holds aloof from her people. She 
may work overtime to perfect things, but 
the public only thinks that she has shown 
no interest in them as individuals, and 
are hurt over the superiority they fancy 
she assumes. Swing your desk around 
where you can smile at your public.” 
The librarian who likes books but who 
does not like people has no place in the 
profession. If you would know your com- 
munity you must know the people who 
make up the various groups, and not a 
few congenial over-souls only. Last week 
I went into a library in a neighboring 
state and found the recluse librarian in 
all her glory, closed stacks, closed office 
with peepholes, walls everywhere, and at 
the desk patiently waiting to have a book 
charged a meek little twelve-year-old. 
Inside the office (the peepholes were not 
used for the ten minutes I stayed) an 
animated conversation was going on. 
The cubby-hole partitioned off for the 
charging space would repel either li- 
brarian or borrower, and I wondered at 
the board which could not sense com- 
munity distaste of such arrangements. 
Mr. Wheeler says: “The librarian’s am- 
bition to serve as well as that of his staff 
is enriched and strengthened by their 
constant desire to know and understand 
what their community is doing and think- 
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ing. This understanding can only be se- 
cured by personal cultivation. Reports 
of inflow or changes of population or in- 
dustries suggest new actions and activi- 
ties to the out-looking librarian, where 
in-looking librarians would neglect an 
opportunity. The librarian in the small 
town with a smaller circle has still 
greater opportunity for intimate ac- 
quaintance and intensive service.” 

It is not enough to collect club pro- 
grams and faithfully gather the material 
that makes the papers possible. Don’t 
you gain most information by listening 
in on a party line? The librarian must 
be a joiner, especially of organizations 
cultural and groups of the community- 
minded, such as social workers. The 
music clubs, the art clubs, the Little 
Theatre groups, all will help you know 
the community’s background, and in turn 
the personal relationships will help build 
up the library’s book collection along the 
various lines. The “hobby lists,” the tele- 
phone calls that “We have a new book 
we think will interest you,” the personal 
interest, all count. 


There is a very definite inter-action 
between making the community conscious 
of the library and making the librarian 
conscious of the community. Try a few 
of the plans Mr. Ranck suggested in his 
paper last year, or was it the year be- 
fore, and you will at once find yourself 
conversant with a new phase of the com- 
munity personality. A library exhibit 
at the community fair is not only useful 
to advertise, but to obtain comment and 
criticism. : 

We had in Indiana a few years ago a 
librarian who opened her library every 
morning at 7:30 to catch the early worm. 
She stayed on duty till 9 o’clock every 
evening. When I protested she spoke of 
the multitudes of things that she must 
do. All of these things were inside the 
library, but she had forgotten entirely 
the things that she must do outside to 
strengthen her work by personal contacts. 

And let me quote from Mr. Wheeler 
again lest I be understood to advocate a 
purely mechanical study of the town: 
“The village librarian might, in the course 
of a year, spare time from her duties as 
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selecter, cataloger, purveyor, janitor and 
general town adviser, to make a house-to- 
house survey up and down the main 
street. But the results would probably 
be better if she got acquainted with the 
families by making friendships in each 
house rather than by tabulating the col- 
lege graduates, church memberships, 
pianos, and electric washers from her 
questionnaires.” 

Of course, even a recluse gets the con- 
tact through his board, and the board 
makes valuable contribution to the li- 
brarian’s knowledge of the town, its prob- 
lems, and its people. One of their ob- 
ligations is to interpret the community. 
I’ve sometimes thought an elective board 
would be even stronger here than an 
appointive board because it would be 
made up of members who were interested 
enough in the library to seek election. 
But the librarian must cultivate directer 
connections than merely through the 
board. 


Perhaps one of the best things for the 
new librarian in a town is to dig into 
its local history. Find out what activities 
and personalities went into the making 
of the town as it is today. Get in touch 
with the older citizens who still have 
something to tell of the early days which 
is worth contributing and recording. 
Even the small towns can build up inter- 
esting collections of data about the town 
life and the surrounding countryside. 
The interesting Domesday series now be- 
ing issued by the Wisconsin Historical 
Commission shows what a wealth of ma- 
terial is available in little towns if only 
interest is shown in gathering it. 

In contrast to this history opportunity 
is the chance that comes to the librarian 
to study his community, and outside 
movements which have not reached his 
town yet, but for which he will be ready 
when the community is aware of them. 
The town always greets with delighted 
surprise an anticipation of its wants. 

Attend meetings of the city council 
occasionally and thus show an interest 
and appreciation of other civic problems 
beside your own. A personal acquaint- 
ance with city officials is often much more 
effective than newspaper publicity when 
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it comes to obtaining the financial back- 
ing that you need. If you know the poli- 
tical history and affiliation of each mem- 
ber of the city government, his religion, 
business and personal friendships, if you 
have made him acquainted with those 
facilities in your library which can aid 
him, you are well prepared to get his 
assistance. This personal work is even 
more possible in a small community than 
in a large one. Only remember this 
quotation from Mr. Wheeler, “The chief 
factor is the degree of friendship and re- 
spect that exists.” Don’t forget that re- 
spect must be cultivated as well as friend- 
ship. 

I have gone into libraries where the 
librarian didn’t know the tax rate, didn’t 
know the town’s valuation, didn’t know 
how her funds were raised, didn’t even 
know how they were expended. Of 
course, it is the duty of the library board 
to provide for financing of the institution, 
but the librarian should remember that 
nice title of Erskine’s book, “The moral 
obligation of being intelligent.” Every 
librarian, large and small, should have 
a budget of expenses, books, binding, 
salary, heat, equipment, repairs. That 
sounds like a truism and yet how many 
boards just drift along without the 
budget—a hand-to-mouth existence. The 
librarian isn’t listening in who doesn’t 
know her own financial status. I don’t 
suppose there is a board in Wisconsin, 
like the one in Indiana half a dozen years 
ago, where the president of the board, a 
banker, refused point blank to tell either 
the board or librarian how much money 
was in the account lest they be led into 
extravagance. He now has gone—I trust 
—to his reward. 

The librarian must listen in sympathe- 
tically, and also intelligently. Do not fail 
to impress on the youngest assistant that 
the reputation of the library is in her 
hands, if you want the comments that 
come to your ears to be favorable ones. 
I think this is the place to lug in my 
favorite story of the day when I was the 
youngest assistant. I had been working 


hard that Sunday afternoon when a very 
impressive dowager came in and asked for 
material on Colonial China. I racked my 
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brains but could not think of a single 
Chinese colony. Would she please repeat 
the question. Why, yes, something on 
China at the time of the revolution. I 
didn’t quite get the connection, but at 
least here was something definite, so I 
soon returned with a fat Chinese history. 
I shall never forget her withering glance 
as she raised her lorgnette from the book 
to said youngest assistant with the re- 
mark, “I suppose I should have used the 
word porcelain.” 

What do you know about the business 
and industries of your communities. Take 
half a day and go through some of the 
plants; you will be a better librarian 
for the knowledge acquired and the in- 
terest shown. Again, let me emphasize 
the fact that the librarian who puts in 54 
hours a week in the library cannot know 
her community. She must know people 
as well as books to bring them together, 
and she must know something of the 
processes involved if the industries of 
the town are to be aided adequately in her 
reference room. How can the book col- 
lection of a library be built up to meet 
the needs of the town’s industry if the 
requests of the men employed in those 
industries are as Sanscrit to the li- 
brarian? Here’s where an ability and 
willingness to read trade papers will pay 
dividends to the librarian. 

Are you in touch with the schools of the 
town? No, I don’t mean merely a willing- 
ness to place required reading on your 
shelves. Do you occasionally read the 
new books on education so that you 
understand the tendencies and policies 
that are a ferment in the schools of to- 
day? An ignorance or a hostility or 
even a veiled amusement are fatal to a 
library’s usefulness in dealing with the 
schools. Knowledge of course is not 
enough unless with it comes the respect 
and the personal relations with the teach- 
ers and the administrative officers. Li- 
brarians in smaller places find this per- 
sonal exchange easier than librarians in 
larger places. Some have tried, with 
good results, the receptions for teachers 
at the beginning of the school year. 

The parochial school needs even more 
careful cultivation than the public school 
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for often the teaching staff, especially in 
the schools of foreign groups, has never 
had a chance to be acquainted with our 
public library and its service. They 
largely grew up in parochial schools, per- 
haps in foreign countries, they lead a 
cloistered life, out of touch with the world 
and the librarian must tactfully and 
gently penetrate into this sheltered 
group. Then there are the adults in our 
own night schools. All of us who plan 
to help in adult education would do well 
to make as careful a study of the agencies 
conducting classes as did the Milwaukee 
library a year or two ago. 

Do we know what our people are read- 
ing outside of our institutions? Have 
paid circulating libraries developed be- 
cause we are so slow in getting new fic- 
tion? Don’t understand me to say that 
we must get everything demanded at 
once. Also what sort of “Whiz-bang,” 
“Jim-jam-jems” are being sold on our 
news stands. It may not be our “place 
to lead any campaign against these, 
but certainly it is to the librarian that 
citizens interested in stopping the sale 
of degrading literature should be able to 
turn for information and encouragement. 

And then there are the foreign groups 
in our towns and cities, and the people 
of color. Each has its leaders with whom 
we can get acquainted, whose acquaint- 
ance and aid we must have if we are go- 
ing to properly select Croatian, Lithuan- 
ian and Syrian books with which to reach 
out. Perhaps we have difficulty getting 
hold of the adults, but we always have 
the children to help us. To quote from 
a branch libraian who is solving the prob- 
lem: “Most persons wishing to become 
acquainted with a given group, want that 
acquaintance served to them on a platter. 
They should be ready to work for it and 
build it up gradually. I have no method 
except that I always put the foreign peo- 
ple first. If I have to choose between a 
Symphony concert and a Slovenian con- 
cert I take the Slovenian.” 

Mrs. Ledbetter, of Cleveland, says: 
“A walk through the foreign district is 
always illuminating to a good observer 
and one can drop into a corner grocery 
to inquire one’s way, then linger to con- 
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verse a while, extending an invitation to 
the library as a return courtesy. Such 
informal excursions are absolutely essen- 
tial.” 

I have tried to avoid mentioning the 
word Survey until now, and yet what is 
a library community survey but a li- 
brarian making himself conscious of the 
community personality instead of waiting 
to have this consciousness forced upon 
him. Mr. Owen Lovejoy, former presi- 
dent of the National Conference of Social 
Work, is quoted as saying in regard to 
community surveys: “There is danger 
that highly trained young people brought 
in from outside the community may feel 
aloof from its simple customs and mental 
processes. These are just the factors we 
need to know and consider. No progress 
is possible without a humble attempt to 
understand them and there must be no 
feeling of condescension in making the 
study.” 

To those who wish to consider a survey 
for your district—whether that field be 
a branch library neighborhood, a smaller 
town, or a whole country with its more 
varied problems, I beg you to read part 
one of Mr. Wheeler’s book. This part is 
entitled, “The Community Background.” 
The bibliography which completes the 
study is a splendid line up of the author- 
ities to be consulted as your work pro- 
gresses. 

The library survey must be more gen- 
eral than a full community survey, and 
it must not be too intensive. Two very 
good summaries of the information need- 
ed for a library survey have been drafted 
by Miss Grace Stingly of the Rochester 
(Ind.) Fulton County Library. Miss 
Stingly, by the way, has the ideal quali- 
fications for success, Indiana background 
and Wisconsin training. Most of us, alas, 
do not possess this fortunate combination. 
Miss Stingly’s papers appeared in the 
Library Occurrent of the Public Library 
Commission of Indiana for April, 1919, 
and January, 1921. The first was her 
“Studying a community to render better 
library service;” the second, “A county 
survey study.” The former will perhaps 
interest you most. It emphasizes, “Every 
community has its own background and 
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personality.” The survey, as laid out, 
dealt with our “Fourteen points.” 


The physical aspect of the city, which tells 
the librarian whether the citizens have 
civic pride and wish efficient service. 

Civic organizations—Does library work with 
them. 

Historical background. 

Population— 

Percentages and locations of various groups. 
Does library reach all. 

Industry— 

Manufactures, business, trade unions. 

Health— 

Board of health and public cooperation. 

Child welfare and charity. 

Schools and library reactions. 

Churches—Use of libraries, relationships, 
harmony. 

Clubs. 

Newspapers. 

Book stores. 

Recreation—Free play and theater. 

Municipal government— 

Does it use or merely support the library. 

In making such a study let us em- 
phasize over and over again Mr. Wheel- 
er’s statement: “Information is much 
more valuable when secured through per- 
sonal interviews and acquaintance rather 
than by sitting at a desk collecting de- 
tailed statistics or by telephoning. For 
library surveys an acquaintance with the 
leaders of industrial, commercial, educa- 
tional and racial groups is essential. 

And it is the acquaintance that counts 

rather than the mere information.” 
And in closing let me speak of the 

direct effort to obtain comments, sugges- 
tion and criticism. Many of you will re- 
member the article in the Library Jour- 
nal of November, 1928. Slips headed, 

“Library Borrowers please write,” went 

out in all the books which left the Buf- 

falo (N. Y.) Public Library and its 
branches for days until every part of the 
city had some. Here are the questions: 

“How necessary is the Buffalo Public 

Library to you? 

“Are you getting what you want? 

“How can the library habit in Buffalo 
be made more general?” 

And then the responses began to come, 
streams of them, some verbal, some care- 
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fully planned letters, some scribbled on 
slips of paper. It was splendid publicity 
of itself, but almost all the answers had 
some worth-while suggestion. Every re- 
sponse had a personal reply. All sug- 
gestions could not be accepted, but at 
least the man who made it had an answer 
discussing the point he had raised. 
Lurking dissatisfactions were aired— 
and it was to unearth such feelings that 
the little slips went out. The man who 
thought that the management was con- 
cealing the most interesting books in 
the stacks, received a note explaining 
that he would be given a stack card 
whenever he desired, but that the cream 
of the collection had been placed in the 
pleasant, more convenient, open shelf 
room. Many criticisms showed a lack of 
knowledge which gave the library a 
chance to make explanations. There 
were calls for service in outlying neigh- 
borhoods, and the publicity helped to get 
funds for extensions. This “asking for 
criticism” received splendid editorial 
comment in the newspapers. Here was 
a city institution which was really inter- 
ested in its own shortcomings. And 
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finally these slips showed each borrower 
that the library thought “he” had ideas, 
and stimulated thinking about the li- 
brary. The very pleasantest tendency 
was that the slip brought out the deep 
appreciation of the library which people 
discovered when they sat down to write 
a criticism or a suggestion. 

But this was in Buffalo, you say, or 
Indiana, or Milwaukee, or Youngstown, 
or Gary. Will it work in my town? 
Perhaps it won’t, yet you who have 
listened in and are conscious of your own 
field, you can plan something that will 
work. Only you must take into consider- 
ation the interests of the people you 
serve, or the interests that they would 
have if they were reached, but rarely 
the interests you think they ought to 
have. Let me close with one more quo- 
tation from a proposed Code of Ethics 
for Librarians: “It is the librarian’s duty 
to be a force in the community, and con- 
tact with people, even more than with 
books, engenders force.” 





The morning session concluded with 
Mr. Roden’s talk on adult education. 





ADULT EDUCATION 
Summary of Address by Carl B. Roden, Chicago 


Adult education is not a new concep- 
tion; it has occupied the attention of 
many people for a long time. Numer- 
ous enterprises and experiments, such as 
the Chautauqua movement, university ex- 
tension, correspondence schools and 
alumni reading courses have met with 
wide response and have demonstrated 
the general widespread desire for or- 
ganized opportunity for education among 
adults, which is self education. In re- 
cent years separate movements for 
workers’ education have been promoted 
in several European countries, notably 
England, Denmark and Austria, as well 
as in Canada and the United States, the 
impetus being found, perhaps, in the 
startling revelations of the intelligence 


tests applied in recruiting during the 
World War. 

On the other hand, many librarians 
have been more or less conscious of a 
growing feeling of unrest and discontent 
in their own ranks as to the ultimate 
effectiveness of library service in its 
present development. The impossibility 
of measuring its results in any other 
terms but those of the vaguest generali- 
ties, even though these are indulgently 
accepted by a benevolent public opinion, 
has latterly given rise to some misgiv- 
ings as to a further continuance along 
present lines. It is, possibly, because 
of this indefiniteness of objective and 
accomplishment that librarianship as a 
vocation makes so slight an appeal to 
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young men, disposed to seek in other 
fields those quick returns, not necessa- 
rily altogether of a material sort, that 
form so large an element of compensa- 
tion for the employment of their youth- 
ful energies. 

Adult education has therefore made 
its appeal to American librarianship al- 
most as a challenge. We are asking 
ourselves whether public libraries have 
not a distinct place in this field, not as 
auxiliaries to other agencies, for they 
have long functioned in that capacity, 
but as originators and leaders of a new 
and much more generally accepted form 
of adult education in the form of guided 
and supervised reading. This will in- 
volve a complete reorganization of li- 
brary administration, the application of 
much larger resources and a general re- 
vision of current library ideals. But if, 
after thorough and careful experiment, 
it is found that there is a practical basis 
for such a new phase of library activity, 
there is little doubt that the larger re- 
sources will be forthcoming and the 
methods will be evolved. 

Numerous experiments along these 
lines are now being carried on by sep- 
arate libraries. It is too early to make 
deductions or to arrive at conclusions. 
But, at any rate, we are conscious of 
the new opportunity with which we are 
confronted and eager to discover the pos- 
sibilities it seems to offer for new service 
of a more direct and intensive sort than 
any we have been able to devise hitherto. 
It will be service to individuals rather 
than to the mass or the community as 
a whole. It will, perhaps, involve the 
establishment of personal relations as 
intimate as those between physician and 
patient, with “prescriptions” to fit each 
particular case instead of the wide and 
scattering, and relatively ineffective, 
methods of book distribution now in 
vogue, which lead to nothing more defi- 
nite in results than a mass of imposing 
statistics and a dim consciousness that, 
after all, we are probably doing an un- 
known quantity of imponderable good 
to an indeterminate and elusive group 
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of well disposed and appreciative pa- 
trons. 


Wednesday Afternoon: 

On Wednesday afternoon the mem- 
bers of the Association were the guests 
of the Oconomowoc Chamber of Com- 
merce on a most enjoyable drive around 
the lakes and through the beautiful 
autumn country. 

At the conclusion of the drive the 
slides furnished by the Keystone View 
Company to illustrate many of the points 
of Mr. Wheeler’s book, The Library and 
the Community, were shown at Draper 
Hall. 

The annual banquet of the Association 
was served at six-thirty at the Majestic 
Hotel. Mr. S. J. Carter of Milwaukee 
acted as toastmaster. A brief program 
was supplemented by community sing- 
ing led by Mr. McKillop. The resolu- 
tions proposed by the Committee on 
Resolutions were read and adopted. 
Miss Harriet Long in a short but very 
interesting talk summarized the work 
of the Traveling Libraries for the wards 
of the state in the prisons and other in- 
stitutions. Miss Margaret Reynolds, li- 
brarian of the First Wisconsin National 
Bank of Milwaukee, described for the 
Association some of the duties of a bank 
librarian. Miss Reynolds closed her talk 
with an account of the model financial 
library which was arranged by the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association at the recent 
convention of the American Bankers’ 
Association. 


The Exhibits 


Exhibits were arranged in the club 
room of the Oconomowoc Public Library, 
under the direction of Miss Anna Jones, 
librarian. The location was most desir- 
able, being so accessible, and the ar- 
rangement most attractive. 

The Traveling Library Department of 
the Library Commission brought an ex- 
hibit of some of the recent books recom- 
mended for purchase, which furnished the 
basis of an informal book discussion on 
Tuesday afternoon. 
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A special exhibit consisted of the chil- 
dren’s books which have been recom- 
mended for a child’s library by the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, ar- 
ranged by Miss Dousman, children’s li- 
brarian of the Milwaukee Public Library. 

Two maps of library service were on 
exhibition, one of the Racine County 
service and the other of rural service 
cared for by the Aram Public Library of 
Delavan. Both of these maps told a 
story of extensive work in a striking 
manner. 
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The Eau Claire Book and Stationary 
Company, C. V. Ritter, and A’fred Knopf 
offered tempting new books for purchase. 
The New Method Book Bindery of Jack- 
sonville, Illinois, exhibited their attrac- 
tively bound reprints. The Democrat 
Printing Company, Gaylord Brothers and 
Library Bureau displayed supplies and 
equipment. A demonstration of the Tor- 
onto Method of Book Repair was given 
daily by Miss Jane Baumler of Gaylord 
Brothers. 





MINUTES OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


A meeting of the Executive Committee 
was held in the Milwaukee Public Library 
on the afternoon of Thursday, May 29th. 
Miss Jessie E. Sprague, Miss Winnefred 
Bailey, and Miss Jessie B. Weston were 
present. 

The place and date of the annual meet- 
ing of the W. L. A. were set for Ocono- 
mowoce on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
October 7th and 8th. 

The Nominating Committee, composed 
as follows, was appointed: Miss Helen 
S. Mathews, De Pere, chairman; Miss 
Lilly M. E. Borresen, La Crosse; Mrs. 
Nellie Kohli, Monroe; Miss Melda F. Pel- 
zer, New London; and Miss Margaret 
Biggert, Berlin. 

It was voted to pay the railway fare of 
the members of the Executive Committee 
te Milwaukee for one meeting of the com- 
mittee. Miss Bingham and Mizs Janes 
had already expressed their approval of 
this action. 

“Making the library conscious of the 
community” was chosen as the central 
theme of the program of the annual meet- 
ing. It was decided to hold only morn- 
ing and evening sessions during the meet- 
ing and to leave the afternoons open for 
informal or porch conferences. 

Miss Anna R. Jones, Librarian of Ocon- 
omowoc, was made responsible for mak- 
ing the arrangements for the banquet on 


Wednesday evenng, October eighth. 
Executive Committee: 
Jessie E. Sprague, Brodhead, president, 
Jessie Bingham, Rhinelander, vice 
president. 
Jessie B. Weston, Milwaukee, secre- 


tary. ; 
Winnefred Bailey, West Allis, treas- 
urer. 
Leila Janes, Fond du Lac. 


A second meeting of the Exeeutive 
Committee was held in Milwaukee on Au- 
gust 26th. Miss Sprague, Miss Bailey, 
Miss Janes, and Miss Weston were pres- 
ent. 

The final plans for the program for 
the annual meeting were decided upon. 

The committee voted to send announce- 
ments and copies of the program to all 
the trustees of public libraries in Wiscon- 
sin, 


The final meeting of the Executive 
Committee was held on October 6th in 
Milwaukee. Miss Sprague, Miss Bailey, 
and Miss Weston were present. 

The bills covering the expenses of the 
association were allowed. Mr. McKillop 
was appointed auditor. 

Appointments of committees were ap- 
proved. 

. JESSIE B. WESTON, Secretary. 
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Receipts. 
ROOD 5565 555806 eel ves een sees $220.49 
DAE BOP GORE so issise se ceiaessdyccces 233.00 
BOL: 666665 FN sins SER eREROOeGonae $453.49 


Disbursements. 
Expenses of speakers and guests..... $227.84 
Postage Gnd Printings... ccccscscicces 21.00 
Library Certification Board and Execu- 

CIV ON 5 5 Wo Kile we Gives Reciewe ws 47.87 
A. L. A. Chapter dues 1924.......... 14.15 
NO 565 oo hoc e se wee we wecnveses 1.29 
I, oy 0500.05 5 wo sire s:0 bo eee 1.03 
Se Ne RP eT re Oe 140.31 

MOMS 6c eens vas enesGWaannG $453.49 


WINNBEFRED BAILEY, Treasurer. 





A MESSAGE FROM THE NEW PRESIDENT 


The following message from Miss Mc- 
Carthy to the Association was sent to 
the BULLETIN with the request that space 
be given for it in this issue. 

To the Wisconsin Library Association: 

Greetings! And thank you for the 
great honor you have bestowed upon me. 
I shall try to be faithful to my trust 
and with the very efficient coworkers 
you have given me, and with your help, 
we can make it a successful year. For 
after all it depends on You its Your 
Association, not mine. 

And now what do you want to do? 
Of course the first thing is to secure a 
trained and experienced librarian as a 
member on the Commission. Then we’ll be 
as well off as the barbers and dentists and 
doctors—one of our own, on the Commis- 
sion, or Board. If you want a librarian 
on the Commission, go to work at once. 
Notify the Governor, and if that doesn’t 
do any good, we'll try to get a bill 
through the legislature this winter. But 
there is no doubt but that the Governor 
will accede to your wishes if you make 
them known to him. Five minutes and 
a two cent stamp will let him know what 
you think about it. 

What else do you want? Write me 
your wishes. My permanent address is 


Richland Center. Where do you think 
the Association can improve? What 
about our libraries? Are they doing real 
library work? Are they occupying the 
position in the community that they 
should? Do they grow in the respect of 
the community? 


You who were at Saratoga Springs 
recall with so much satisfaction, Mr. 
Jennings’ address. (You can read it if 
you weren’t there.) He stressed the 
point that the library must be “an integ- 
ral part of public education.” Indeed, 
the whole Conference emphasized the 
fact that libraries must do more inten- 
sive and less extensive work. Those of 
you who remember Mr. McLenegan’s 
famous “the librarian doesn’t need to be 
ringmaster for the whole neighborhood 
circus,” realize that many libraries are 
spreading too thin to be really effective. 

This is a heart-to-heart talk with you, 
friends. Let’s have more of them. For 
we are all old friends and all interested 
in better libraries. And a good strong, 
self-conscious Association is a tremend- 
ous factor in library development. 
Let’s all pull together, and begin now. 


Apa J. McCartnuy, President, 
Wisconsin Library Association. 
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FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Children’s Librarians in Wisconsin 


Antigo, Margaret Moss. 

Appleton, Mrs. Harriman. 

Eau Claire, Miriam Wessel. 

Fond du Lac, Edna Shepard; assistant, 
Margaret Sweeney. 

Janesville, Jessica George. 

Kenosha, Marion Winegar. 

Green Bay, Marion Sharp. 

La Crosse, Nora A. Beust; assistant, Nellie 
MacDonald. 

Madison, Rosette Reese; assistant, Bonalyn 
Connelly. 

Milwaukee, Mary E. Dousman; assistant, 
Marian Blossingham., 

Oconto, Bernice Roy. 

Oshkosh, Marion Zentner; assistant, Mar- 
garet Allen. 

Racine, Bonnie Elliott. 

Sheboygan, Frances Meyer. 

Marinette, Lois Reeve. 

Waukesha, Kathleen Neis. 


This list should be complete. If there 
are libraries whose children’s librarians 
are not included they should be reported 
to the editor of the department For Boys 
end Girls. 

An informal conference of librarians 
interested in children’s work was held 
during the meeting at Oconomowoc. 

Quality versus quantity in children’s 
reading was discussed. There was gen- 
eral agreement that quantity had been 
over-emphasized, due possibly to con- 
tests and to required school reading. At 
the same time it was recognized that 
the direction of a child’s reading toward 
better books was possible only through 
individual contact and effort. And the 
occasion for such personal effort is often 
crowded out by the pressure of the day’s 
work in the public library. 

What can the children’s librarians of 
Wisconsin accomplish in this direction? 
Discussion of the matter would be wel- 
comed in these columns. 





Watch For It! 


The Children’s Catalog of 4,000 titles 
published by the H. W. Wilson Company 


is in preparation and will appear prob- 
ably in November. It is being compiled 
by Minnie Earl Sears, assisted by Sirie 
Andrews, Wisconsin Library School, 
1916. This catalog is one of the indis- 
pensable tools in any library which serves 
children. 





Does Your Book Order Read Like This? 


The Turner Twins told Wee Ann that 
the Cheerful Cats chased The Cock, the 
Mouse and the Little Red Hen to The 
Cinder Pond where The Dark Frigate 
with The Castaways of Pete’s Patch on 
board helped High Benton Worker save 
the Fighters for peace who were Adrift 
on an Ice Pan because Little Friend 
Lydia loved The Young Wireless Opera- 
tor while The Swiss Twins loved Jack 
Heaton, gold seeker, the hero. of the 
Apache gold mine, and brother to Nut- 
brown Joan and Jane Stuart’s chum 
while The Boy Who Knew What the 
Birds Said called Blacky the Crow and the 
Rootabaga Pigeons and Lightfoot the 
Deer and Wongo and the Wise Old Crow 
and showed them A Chinese Wonder Book 
all about The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts 
and Davy and the Goblin and The Slip- 
per Point Mystery, while The Lonesom- 
est Doll cried and cried because The 
Guns of Shiloh hit A Boy at Gettysburg. 
Then the Five Little Peppers in the Lit- 
tle Brown House got The Texan Star On 
the School Team so Jane Stuart, Twin, 
could give Games and Parties for Chil- 
dren while The Scouts of Stonewall be- 
came Heroes of Aviation and fell through 
The Tree of Appomattox on to The Rock 
of Chickamauga and The Captain of the 
School Team told The Pied Piper in Pud- 
ding Lane that The Starlight Wonder 
Book and The Boys’ Book of Mounted 
Police were good to read and The Candy 
Cook Book helped The Five Little Pep- 
pers to make English Fairy Tales sticky. 


Edgerton Public Library. 
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NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Mrs. Winifred Lemon Davis 


Getting Ready for Christmas 


In the Saturday Review of Literature, 
October 4, 1924, Mrs. Becker, in her de- 
partment, “The Reader’s Guide,” re- 
sponds to a request coming from one who, 
with a group of friends, has for many 
years read on the afternoon before 
Christmas “something in prose or verse 
significant of the spirit of the season.” 
The writer asks, “What shall be the se- 
lection this year?” 

Mrs. Becker’s reply is quoted in full. 
It seems to combine the spirit of the sea- 
son and selections of choice literature, 
both old and new. Why not bring these 
together? 


As this admirable custom has been so 
long maintained, they have read—doubt- 
less often read—the chapter without 
which no holiday season is strictly legal: 
the Cratchits’ Christmas dinner in Dick- 
ens’s “Christmas Carol.” There is a new 
edition of the “Carol” just from Crowell, 
with colored pictures by Ethel Everett, 
unusually good for the dreams, and one 
with many cuts and color pictures in the 
Children’s Classics series. Also, they 
have read the next-most-beloved literary 
dinner, the one enjoyed by the Ruggleses- 
in-the-rear in Kate Douglas Wiggin’s 
“Bird’s Christmas Carol,’ and the Old 
Christmas sketches of Washington Irv- 
ing, and whatever Robert Herrick—of 
England, not of Chicago—had to say in 
verse on the subject. 

Indeed they must pretty well have 
swept the field, but there are a few that 
may have escaped their eyes and that 
have figured in family celebrations known 
to me. In “Maria Chapdelaine,” by 
Louis Hémon, read the chapter, “The 
Thousand Aves,” beginning on page 140 
of the American edition, “On Christmas 
Eve the weather was cold and windless,” 
and the old French songs as you come 
to them. 


In “Voyaging,” by Rockwell Kent, the 
beautiful account of the Christmas tree 
in Tierra del Fuego. This wonderful 
book is the only one fit to put with his 
earlier “Wilderness,” which is still re- 
membered with a thrill, both for pictures 
and text. 


In “Marooned in Moscow,” by Mar- 


guerite Harrison, in the brave and touch- 


ing chapter, “Prison Holidays,” the part 
about Christmas in a Bolshevik prison 
for women, page 250. 

Anything that Selma Lagerlof has 
written about Christmas, whether in 
“Christ Legends,” “The Girl at Marsh 
Croft” or elsewhere. Anything that Tol- 
stoy has written about it. Henry Van 
Dyke’s “The First Christmas Tree,” 
which can be told as a story or cut to 
a reading. Jacob Riis’s “Christmas 
Stories,” among the poor, well worth read- 
ing. “Christmas: a Story,” by Zona 
Gale. She is another writer who has 
the right idea about the season. I had 
to look up her play, “The Neighbors,” to 
make sure that they were wearing straw 
hats in it, otherwise it might have been 
on Christmas Eve. 

And whatever you have, let it include 
the best American Christmas in our lit- 
erature, the first chapter of “Little 
Women.” I have had thrills enough at 
the theatre, but none more authentic 
than when Jo, breaking the opening 
tableau of the stage version, said: 
“Christmas won’t be Christmas without 
any presents!” There will be time be- 
fore the holidays for further suggestions 
and I shall be glad to print them. 


Another one of the Dennison books is 
ready with Christmas suggestions, as 
well as New Year’s and Twelfth Night. 
It is called Dennison’s Christmas Book, 
and sells at 10 cents. Address Dennison 
Manufacturing Company, 62 E.. Ran- 
dolph Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





Thanksgiving 


In Drama for October, 1924, is a list 
of “Thanksgiving Suggestions” in an- 
ticipation of the requests from schools 
and clubs. If too late to use this year, 
have on hand for 1925. The following 
titles are quoted: 


Ye Shall Dwell in the Land, by Dr. Wm. 
Barton of the First Cong. Church, 
Oak Park, Ill. An excellent 40-minute 
sketch. This play was written for the 
Pilgrim Players of Evanston and per- 
formed by them for the Chicago 
Church Fed. for its Tercentenary cele- 
bration. It is in mss. form only, but 
may be secured of the Drama League 
for cost of typing ($2). Especially 
good for high schools or adults. 
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The Minister’s Dream, by Katherine Lord. 
In vol. The Little Playbook, pub. by 
Duffield ($1.50). 7 girls; 12 to 20 
boys; 10 to 16 years. Specially good 
for 7th or 8th grade. A very simple 
little play suitable for very young 
children and taking about 30 minutes. 

A Pageant of Pilgrim Children, by Alta 
E. Thompson (570 W. 123d St., N. Y.). 
An excellent and easily produced series 
of scenes from actual pilgrim life lead- 
ing to a final scene of Thanksgiving 
celebration. In mss. only, to be ob- 
tained from the author. 


The Sojourners, by Anna J. Harnwell 
and Mrs. J. . Meaker, Jr. The 
Drama, Sept., 1920. (25c). Excellent 
for junior high schools or adults. One- 
act Pilgrim play. 5 men; 2 women; 
royalty $10. Specially good. 

The Lighting of the Torch, by Fannie 
Buchanan. The Drama, Sept., 1920. 
(25c). A Pilgrim masque; can be given 
simply or on a large scale; unusually 
good for churches; needs at least 30 
men and women or young people; roy- 
alty $5. 


The First Thanksgiving Dinner. Drama- 
tic Publishing Co., 25c; 7 boys; 5 girls; 
with extras; especially good for grade 
schools; time 20 minutes. 


The Courtship, by Louise Ayre Garnett. 
Rand McNally. 65c. An effective 
dramatization of the Longfellow poem. 
Is valuable as good literature for class 
room work as well as for effective pro- 
duction. Large group can be utilized 
and there are many small speaking 
parts, while the bulk of the acting is 
— well divided among six charac- 
ers. 





Inexpensive But Valuable 


Those who did not hear Dr. Bostwick, 
at the Wisconsin State Library Meeting 
this fall, tell about the relation of the 
public library to groups in the commu- 
nity may have the privilege of securing 
upon request the published article which 
is now in pamphlet form. It is called, 
Group Service In the St. Louis Public 
Library. One paragraph alone would 
stimulate the librarian to make a study 
of the interest groups or group inter- 
ests in the community. It is this: “Of 
the thousands of groups in a town prob- 
ably many hundreds get practically no 
library service at all. This lack does not 
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develop a demand for they are ignorant 
of the possibilities of library service, 
and the library does not know that they 
exist.” 

In the smallest community there 
should be a study and a knowledge of 
these groups. Those treated in this 
article are hereditary groups, educa- 
tional, age, sex, social, fraternal, voca- 
tional, athletic and gymnastic, political, 
governmental, welfare, recreational, ar- 
tistic, scientific and topographic. 

For this pamphlet address, Dr. A. E. 
Bostwick, Librarian, Public Library, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 





A very good account of fifty years of 
dairying in Wisconsin is given in pam- 
phlet form, and may be secured from the 
Olsen Publishing Company, Milwaukee. 
The title is Wonderful Story of Wiscon- 
sin’s Dairy Industry, by J. Q. Emery. 





From the Philippine Press Bureau, 
905 Investment Building, Washington, 
D. C., may be secured free of charge by 
any library the handbook Beautiful 
Philippines. 





The Saturday Review, October 11, 
1924, announces that The Three Muske- 
teers by Dumas, published in revised 
braille for American blind readers, is 
being distributed free to all public 
libraries in the United States maintain- 
ing facilities for blind readers, and to 
institutions for education and care of 
the blind. A library able to make use 
of this opportunity should address Per- 
manent Blind Relief War Fund, 590 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





From the Superintendent of Public 
Documents, Washington, D. C., may be 
secured the very valuable pamphlet, 
Government Publications Useful to 
Teachers, by E. E. Windes. Bulletin 
1924, No. 23. It is issued by the Bureau 
of Education and is listed at 10 cents. 
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Library Slides 


In response to inquiries relative to the 
library slides planned by Miss Sprague 
of Brodhead, and which were on dis- 
play at the State Library Meeting, the 
slides were made by the Milwaukee 
Slide Company, 414 Alhambra Building, 
Milwaukee. Miss Sprague very gener- 
ously has been lending her slides to 
libraries in the state. Librarians who 
saw their value no doubt will be glad to 
have some of their own. 





Reference Work In Library Reports 

The Library’s Annual Report from 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, 1923-1924, is sim- 
ilar in form to that of the previous year 
which we mentioned in a former Bulle- 
tin. The foilowing, under the heading 
“Library Service In Kalamazoo,” is 
quoted, and needs no comment: 


How did this service function in Kala- 
mazoo during the year 1923-1924? There 
were 20,000 people who asked for the 
service (only about 40 per cent of the 
people of the community). They took 
home with them 298,354 items of print 
(5.96 per capita). Of these 297,590 
were books, 5,141 were current periodi- 
cals, 2,669 were pamphlets, 1,121 were 
newspaper clippings, 1,822 were pictures, 
and 11 were maps. This was an aver- 
age of 978 items for each of the 305 
days the Library service was open to 
the public. 

In addition to this there were nine- 
teen questions a day which required 
special research that they might be an- 
swered. Perhaps this special service 
meant no more than five or ten minutes, 
or again it might mean weeks of corres- 
pondence with other libraries or special- 
ists that the necessary answer be ob- 
tained. This service of the reference 
department of the Library is often vague 
and indefinite in its value, defying meas- 
uring sticks which show results in fig- 
ures, yet valuable beyond computation 
in the life of our city. The questions 
range from “a short sketch of the poet 
Walt Whitman for a report in class to- 
morrow morning,” to the business firm 
which wanted all the details obtainable 
concerning competing firms and their 
products, the latter requiring much cor- 
respondence. 
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Magazines and Book Purchases 


Under the title, “Watching Magazine 
Sales,” there is quoted the following 
from Year-Round Bookselling News, for 
September 15, 1924. While the article 
has the book salesman in mind, it is 
applicable to the librarian who is also 
a book dealer. 


“Apply your knowledge of magazine 
reading tastes to the buying of books for 
those same customers,” says the Ameri- 
can News Trade Journal, August. This 
tip to newsdealers can be utilized by the 
bookstore manager who carries maga- 
zines. People who have the magazine 
but not the book buying habit can be 
induced to read more books, if dealers 
will give them special thought and at- 
tention. 

Notice which men buy the Western 
and adventure story magazines regularly 
and suggest that they will find the new- 
est western novel fascinating. Group 
a few magazines containing detective 
stories around a copy or two of the lat- 
est mystery thriller in your window dis- 
play. Women who buy Good Housekeep- 
ing, The Delineator, Woman’s Home 
Companion and other home magazines 
frequently will be interested in a new 
book on etiquette, interior decoration or 
health, if it is tactfully presented to 
them. 

There are plenty of good leads in your 
magazine sales every day. Are you fol- 
lowing them up with book sales? 





Magazines Offered 


The following list of bound periodicals 
will be given to any library that may 
wish for them and will pay the cost of 
transportation. Address Miss Elizabeth 
Battin, School Library, Stevens Point, 
Wis. 

The Forum— 

Vol. 21. March to August, 1896. 

Vol. 22. September, 1896-Feb., 1897. 

Vol. 23. Mar.-August, 1897. 

Harper’s Magazine— 

Vol. 60. January-May, 1880. 

Vol. 61. July, 1880-December, 1880. 
McClure’s Magazine— 

Vol. 8. Jan.-May, 1897. 

North American Review— 

Vol. 160. Jan.-June, 1895. 

Vol. 161. July-Dec., 1895. 
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Outlook— Scribner’s— 
Vol. 88. Jan.-April, 1908. Vol. 22. July-Dec., 1897. 
Vol. 89. May-August, 1908. World’s Work— 
Vol. 90. Sept.-Dec., 1908. Vol. 15. Jan.-June, 1908. 
Vol. 94. Jan.-April, 1910. Vol. 16. July-Dec., 1908. 
Vol. 95. May-August, 1910. Vol. 17. Jan.-June, 1909. 


Vol. 18. July-Dec., 1909. 
Vol. 19. Jan.-June, 1910. 
Vol. 20. July-Dec., 1910. 


Popular Science— 
Vol. 44. Nov., 1893-April, 1894. 
Vol. 45. May-Oct., 1894. 
Vol. 46. Nov., 1894-April, 1895. 





Review of Reviews— 


Vol. 11. Jan.-June, 1895. Legislative Documents 

Vol. 12. July-Dec., 1895. 

Vol. 14. July-Dec., 1896. Libraries which wish to receive the 
Vol. 15. Jan.-June, 1897. regular shipments of bills, journals, 
Vol. 35. Jan.-June, 1907. h = ti bulleti 4 eth 1 
Vol. 36. July-Dec., 1907. hearing notices, bulletins and other leg- 
Vol. 37. Jan.-June, 1908. islative material of the coming session 
Vol. 38. July-Dec., 1908. must “make application therefor” ac- 
Vol. 40. July-Dec., 1909. cording to a 1923 amendment to this law. 


Vol. 41. Jan.-June, 1910. 


Vol. 42. July-Dec., 1910. The Commission office will be glad to 


take care of this matter for any libraries 


St. Nicholas— i i 7 . . 
Vol. 23, May-Oct., 1896. which will notify us of their desire to 
Vol. 24. May-Oct., 1897. receive this legislative printing. 





CERTIFICATION—A REMINDER 


Those who may wish to have their applications for public library cer- 
tificates considered under the provisions of sub-section (6) of the law are 
again reminded that such applications must be made before January 1, 
1925. 


“(6) Any person who has served as librarian or full time assistant in 
any public library in Wisconsin for at least one year at any-time prior to 
January 1, 1923, may be granted a library certificate of any grade with- 
out examination, if the board is of the opinion that such person has dem- 
onstrated his ability to do successful library work in a library position in 
which the desired certificate would authorize his employment, but appli- 
cation for such certificate shall be made prior to January 1, 1925.” 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor 


The nineteenth class registered on 
Monday, September 22, and on Tuesday 
entered upon the regular program of 
work. Tradition asserts itself on these 
opening days, for the quarters of the 
School are always freshly cleaned and 
put in the best of order and repair, that 
the new class may feel there is an es- 
pecial welcome for them. Flowers from 
Turvillwood and other friends are al- 
ways in evidence not only on the first 
days to make the rooms gay for new 
students, but until frosts come. All 
graduates will recall the pleasure af- 
forded by these bouquets, and will be 
glad to learn that the custom still pre- 
vails. 

As in other years, the secretary of the 
class graduating in June sent greetings 
to the incoming class, with an accom- 
panying subscription to The Cardinal, 
the University daily. The schedule of 
lessons is much the same as former 
classes have had, for there is little op- 
portunity to vary the sequence of Cata- 
loguing, Monday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day, at 8:30; Book Selection, Monday 
and Friday at 10:30; Reference, Tues- 
day and Thursday at 8:30; Classification 
and Subject Headings, Tuesday and 
Thursday at 9:30, with the courses in 
Lending, Trade Bibliography and the 
shorter topics assigned to the hours be- 
tween those mentioned. Even the an- 
nual “mixer” at the end of the first week 
was not overlooked as a_ traditional 
event. 

The class of 1925 numbers 37 students, 
a capacity registration, and shows a 
representation from twelve states and 
two foreign countries, Canada and Nor- 
way. The states extend from Pennsyl- 
vania to California and Washington, 
from Minnesota and Michigan to Mis- 
souri, the roster being fourteen from 
Wisconsin, six from Illinois, three each 
from Indiana and Iowa, two from Ne- 
braska, and one each from California, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, 


Pennsylvania, Washington, Canada and 
Norway. 

The educational qualifications show 
very good preparation for undertaking 
training for library work; there are six- 
teen graduate students, several of whom 
brought academic honors, and three sen- 
iors who are taking the joint course 
with the College of Letters and Science, 
so at commencement time there will be 
nineteen with bachelor’s degrees. Others 
of the class excellently met the entrance 
requirements established for non-college 
graduates. Of these, six are of junior 
rank, three of sophomore, the remainder 
ranking academically as freshmen. 
There is a good background of library 
experience while a number have had 
experience in life itself, such as teach- 
ing, business, social work, etc., and a 
considerable group has broadened its ex- 
perience through travel. The registra- 
tion of the class follows: 


Madeline Elizabeth Allen, Spokane, Wash., 
B.A. State College of Washington, Phi Kappa 
Phi. 

Ruth Melville Bird, Kansas City, Mo., B.A. 
University of Wisconsin. 

Dagny Borge, Madison, two years Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, sophomore honors. 

Alberta L. Brown, Council Bluffs, Iowa, one 
year Tabor College; one year Chicago Train- 
ing School for Social Service; library summer 
school, Iowa State University ; two years so- 
cial work; four years assistant Council Bluffs 
Public Library. 

Katharine Stanford Davidson, 
Marie, Mich., B.A. Wells College] 

Bernice Elizabeth Doran, Rockford, IIl., one 
year each Rockford College and St. Clara 
College. 


Sault Ste. 


Suzette Dunlevy, Evansville, Ind., B.A. 
Indiana University. 
Juanita Engstrand, Wheaton, IIl., nine 


months junior assistant Seward Park Branch, 
Chicago Public Library. 

May Hail Fischer, Sharon, Penn., B.A. 
Randolph-Macon Women’s College; one year 
assistant Sharon Free Library. 

Sarah Dorothy Margaret Fisher, Vancouver, 
B. C., two years assistant Public Library, 
Hamilton ,Ont.; four years assistant Vancou- 
ver Public Library. 
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Nyria Venice Gile, Edgerton, B.A. Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 


Julia Ellen Hahn, Kenosha, two years, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; two years assistant 
Gilbert M. Simmons Library, Kenosha. 


Myrtle Grace Hart, Appleton, B.A. Law- 
rence College, with graduate study. 

Mildred Hasse, Milwaukee, three years as- 
sistant Milwaukee Public Library. 


Mary Lucile Henderson, Rockford, Ill., B.A. 
Rockford College, two years assistant Rock- 
ford Public Library. 

Clara Hinton, Hedrick, Iowa, B.A. Central 
College. 

Maude Irene Jones, Peoria, Ill., senior in 
the College of Letters and Science. 

Alice Martha Kenton, Kimball, Nebr., B.A. 
Peru State Teachers College. 

Emily Mary Klueter, Madison, B.A. Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

Aileen Eleanor MacGeorge, 
B.A. University of Wisconsin. 

Flossie May Martin, Marshalltown, Iowa, 
B.S. Coe College, class honors at graduation. 

Hester Meigs, Lafayette, Ind. 

Hazel Merry, Chicago, one year assistant 
Chicago Public Library; two and one-half 
years assistant Federal Reserve Bank Li- 
brary. 


Stone Lake, 


Ann Mittelman, Milwaukee, graduate Mil- 
waukee Normal School; two years assistant 
Milwaukee Public Library. 

Anna R. Moore, Cambridge, B.A., Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Phi Beta Kappa; course 
for teacher-librarians, Summer Session Wis- 
consin Library School; five years teacher- 
librarian Cambridge High School. 

Augusta Myrl Morrison, Hibbing, Minn., 
two years Hibbing Junior College; one year 
assistant Hibbing Public Library. 


Gertrude Louise Nash, Lakewood, Ohio, 
two years Oberlin College; one and a half 
years assistant Lakewood Public Library. 

Augusta Margrethe Nielsen, Manitowoc, 
four years assistant Manitowoc Public Li- 
brary. 

Mrs. Glyde B. Nielsen, Withee. 

Helen Louise Pier, Altadena, Calif., B.A. 
Occidental College. 

Florence Gill Poppenhagen, Chicago, senior 
in the College of Letters and Science. 

Emilie Wilhelma Maren Réd, Kristiania, 
Norway. 

Edel E. Seebach, Milwaukee, seven years 
page Milwaukee Public Library. 

Mary Louise Spalding, Lincoln, Nebr., two 
and a half years University of Nebraska; ten 
months assistant Lincoln Public Library. 

Berdine Thornton, Goshen, Ind., 
Goshen College. 


B.A. 
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Lydia Wegner, Two Rivers, senior in the 
College of Letters and Science. 

Marya Alexandroona Zaturenska, Madison, 
one year each Valparaiso University and Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


Teacher-Librarians 


This course, offered every Tuesday 
and Thursday afternoons throughout the 
year at 1:30, is open to junior, senior 
and graduate students in the University 
who are studying to be teachers. This 
minimum course in library methods will 
enable them to accept appointment in 
the smaller high schools of the state 
to do both library work and teaching. 
The registration is 21, larger than it has 
been at any time since it was first of- 
fered in 1916-17. Mrs. Davis has the 
work in charge. The class list follows: 


Adelia Dale Baker, Madison. 
Margaret Bell, Tomah. 

Elizabeth M. Breitzman, Fond du Lac. 
Helen Agnes Brown, Mineral Point. | 
Dorothy Estelle Burns, Madison. 
Lillian E. Busch, Oshkosh. 

Venice Marguerite Bussey, Edgerton. 
Barbara Corfield, Madison. 

Asta Elverum, Westby. 

Carita M. Fox, Shullsburg. 

Dorothy Gertrude Davis, Sparta. 
Edith May Groom, Warren, III. 
Genevieve Babbitt Hardy, South Bend, Ind. 
Julia Frances Kusta, Two Rivers. 

G. Lucile Lepper, Menomonee Falls. 
Mrs. Cora Cole Lewis, Boscobel. 
Eunice K. McGreene, Darlington. 
Adeline J. Meyer, Madison. 

Doris I. Misselhorn, Kendallville, Ind. 
Ruth Velma Shaffer, Bourbon, Ind. 
Helen Byrne Vesey, La Crosse. 





School Notes 


The School was honored when the No- 
vember issue of Poetry, A Magazine of 
Verse, brought the news of the award- 
ing of the John Reed Memorial Prize 
of one hundred dollars to Marya Zatur- 
enska, for her sequence entitled “Ele- 
gies Over John Reed,” and also in ac- 
knowledgment of the general quality of 
her poetry, written under the difficult 
conditions that confront a family of Rus- 
sian immigrants in New York. Miss 
Zaturenska held the Zona Gale Scholar- 
ship last year at the University of Wis- 
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consin. The poem is published in Poetry 
for March, 1924, reprinted in Literary 
Digest for March 22, 1924, and in Poetry 
for November, 1924. 

The opening weeks brought callers 
from foreign lands and other states, as 
well as those from our own state: Mr. 
Tse Chien Tai, Librarian Tsing Hua 
Library, Peking China; Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles H. Brown, Librarian of Iowa 
State College, Ames; Forrest B. Spauld- 
ing and Miss Jane I. Baumler from 
Gaylord Brothers; Marian Spear, cata- 
loguer, Superior Public Library, and 
Mrs. McCaul, president of the Library 
Board, Tomah, Wis. 





Alumni Notes 


Programs of state library associations 
holding meetings during the fall give a 
place to a number of graduates of the 
School. Callie Wieder, ’14, was presi- 
dent of the Iowa State Library Associa- 
tion, and Frances A. Hannum, ’15, spoke 
on “County Libraries,” Mary A. Egan, 
13, conducted the round table for large 
libraries, and Harriet L. Kidder, ’17, 
that for reference work; Julia A. Robin- 
son, ’09, as secretary of the Iowa Library 
Commission, gave the annual report for 
the commission. Miss Egan was elected 
first vice president for the ensuing year. 
Ruth B. Drake, ’12, librarian of the Mon- 
roe County Library, Rochester, N. Y., 
spoke of the work that library is doing 
for the rural population at the New 
York State Meeting at Lake Placid. 

At the Minnesota Library Association 
Alice Lyons, ’17, and Della McGregor, 
711, were on the program. The Wiscon- 
sin Library Association heard Margaret 
Reynolds, 07, on “Special Libraries,” at 
its banquet. Jessie Bingham, ’14, was 
vice president for 1924, while Ada J. 
McCarthy, ’07, was elected president for 
1925, and Nora Beust, ’18, secretary. 
Lilly M. E. Borresen, ’10, will be hostess 
for the meeting at La Crosse in 1925. 
Alice M. Farquhar, ’12, led a discussion 
on Adult Education at the annual meet- 
ing of the Illinois Library Association. 
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Welcome alumni callers during the 
early fall were Ada J. McCarthy, ’07, 
Leila A. James, 713, Frances A. Han- 
num, 715, Ruth Beech Field and Claire 
Nolte, °18, Estelle Ashcraft and Ada 
Hagen, 23, Helen Brown, ’24. 





Ada J. McCarthy, ’07, served as acting li- 
brarian, Stephenson Public Library, Mari- 
nette, Wis., for a number of weeks pending the 
election of a new librarian. Miss McCarthy 
was librarian at Marinette from 1910 to 1915 
and found it an interesting experience to re- 
turn to her old desk for a time. 

Winnie V. Foster, '08, went to the New 
York State College of Agriculture, Ithaca, 
New York, as head cataloguer, on October 1. 
She had been head cataloguer at the North 
Dakota State Agricultural College for the 
several immediate years. 

Ruth Balch, ’12, is filling a temporary posi- 
tion as cataloguer in the Cleveland Museum 
of Art Library. 

Lavina Stewart, ’13, has resigned as cata- 
loguer, Grinnell College, Iowa, to accept the 
librarianship of Connecticut College of Wo- 
men, New London, Conn. She began her new 
duties with the opening of the college year. 


Lucius H. Cannon, Legislative Reference 
Course ‘14, is the author of a monograph on 
Smoke Abatement, A Study of the Police 
Power as Embodied in Laws, Ordinances and 
Court Decisions. It was published as the 
August-September issue of the Monthly Bul- 
letin of the St. Louis Public Library. 

Mary B. Kimball, ’14, on resigning from the 
position as librarian of the Public Schools, 
South St. Paul, went in September to the 
State Normal School, River Falls, Wis., as 
librarian. 


Rosette M. Reese, ’15, has been appointed 
children’s librarian, Free Library, Madison, 
Wis. 

Alice B. Story, ’15, branch librarian, Des 
Moines Public Library, has resigned to accept 
appointment as librarian of the Public Li- 
brary, Marshalltown, Iowa. She succeeds 
Callie Wieder, who was called to the Public 
Library, Waterloo, Iowa, in the early fall. 


Mr. and Mrs. Mason Merrill (Juliet Law- 
rence, ’16) are making their home in Madison, 
431 N. Frances St.; Mr. Merrill is an instruc- 
tor in the English department and Mrs. Mer- 
rill has already been persuaded to do substi- 
tute work in the libraries of Madison. 


Sonja Wennerblad, ’17, who has been chil- 
dren’s librarian, Deichman’s Library, Chris- 
tiania, Norway, for several years, returned 
to this country in the summer. She is in the 
children’s department of the Public Library, 
Evanston, Il. 
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Claire Nolte, ’18, received the appointment 
as librarian of the Stephenson Public Library, 
Marinette, Wis., in October. For two years 
Miss Nolte has been on the staff of the Cleve- 
land Public Library. 


Mary E. Corson, '19, is on leave of absence 
from her duties as librarian of the Public 
Library, Waukesha, Wis., for study during the 
fall quarter in the University of Minnesota. 


Evelyn M. Osborn, ’19, who resigned as 
High School librarian at Fond du Lac in the 
summer, is serving as assistant in the School 
Department, Minneapolis Public Library, 
while continuing her study in the University 
of Minnesota. 

Olea Solheim, ’19, has joined the staff of the 
Minneapolis Public Library as librarian of the 
Seward Junior High School. 


Natalie T. Huhn, ’21, reference librarian, 
State College of Agriculture, Pullman, Wash., 
is the compiler of a Handbook of the Library, 
published as the August number of the State 
College Bulletin. 

Malvena Elizabeth Sammis, ex ’22, was 
married on October 4 to Mr. Hubert Landgraf. 
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They are making their home in Dubuque, 
Iowa. 


Helen H. Aten, ’23, has resigned as a 
branch librarian from the Milwaukee Public 
Library to become librarian of the Public 
Library, Ladysmith, Wis. 


Edith Hess, ’23, was married in September 
te Mr. M. C. Frost. They are at home in 
Kenosha, Wis., 615 Durkee Avenue. 


Dorothy A. Wurzburg, ’24, accepted a posi- 
tion in the cataloguing department of the 
Minneapolis Public Library, the middle of 
September. 


Summer School 


Ethel A. L. Lacy, Summer School 1910, is 
assistant in the reference department of the 
Detroit Public Library. She had leave of ab- 
sence for the summer, spending it in study for 
her bachelor’s degree at the University of 
Michigan. 

Margaret A. Doran, Summer School 1921, is 
assistant in the Public Library, Sheboygan, 
Wis. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Editor, ’Round the Circle, Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Antigo. The story hour at the public 
library was resumed early in October. 

Appleton. The library was represent- 
ed at the state meeting by Mrs. Winslow 
of the Board of Trustees, the librarian 
and the children’s librarian. 


Ashland. The library’s new book col- 
umn in the Press is headed Library Re- 
view-lets. The column contains tempt- 
ing reviews of books, interesting book 
notes and on one occasion, interesting 
bits of information about writers whose 
books we read. These notes are written 
in a bright, conversational way and make 
good reading. 


Barron. A dramatic reading, Her Hus- 
band’s Wife, was given on September 26, 
following a six o’clock dinner for the 
public school teachers, the members of 
the Public School Board, their wives and 
husbands, and local club women. The 
reading was greatly enjoyed and the li- 
brary looks forward to giving other such 
programs in the future. 


Beloit. The library had an unusually 
interesting collection of new books on 
display when the library visitor stopped 
to see the library in October. Plans for 
more extensive service to the schools 
and to the community loom large in the 
winter’s work. 

The library plans to borrow the movie 
slides made by the Brodhead Public Li- 
brary for use in the local theatres. 

It is hoped that additional assistance 
from the Wisconsin Library School may 
be had during February and March for 
work with school libraries and in the 
Children’s Department. 

Beloit has entered the Better Cities 
Contest and the library board is carefully 
checking over the library score sheet to 
make the best count possible for the city. 


Brodhead. Two years ago the chil- 
dren were given notebooks in which to 
record the “books you like best and want 
to remember.” These notebooks were re- 
turned to the library at the next Chil- 
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dren’s Book Week. During the past year 
the librarian has discovered that many 
children have continued to keep such a 
notebook for themselves. Such compila- 
tions on the part of the children em- 
phasizes the importance of the individual 
book in their reading. 


Brown County. Substations are now 
in force at the Suamico State Bank, at 
Grieling’s General Store, New Franken, 
and at the Central Store at Ashwaubenon. 
Books are ready to be placed at Pulaski 
and Oneida as soon as stations can be 
established. A collection of books for 
the use of English students and titles 
from the Reading Circle have been placed 
in the Denmark High School. 


Burlington. Mrs. Rasch, secretary of 
the Library Board, together with Miss 
Henderson, the librarian, attended the 
State Library Meeting at Oconomowoc. 
Mrs. Rasch presided at the Wednesday 
morning session. 

The circulation for September is three 
hundred more than that for the same 
month last year. A new order of fifty 
titles was received recently for the fall 
reading. Plans for the remodeling of 
the City Hall, which will locate the li- 
brary on the first floor, are ready and 
the work will probably be begun in the 
near future. 


Columbus. Mr. E. E. Brossard pre- 
sented a copy of Who’s Who in America, 
1924-1925, to the library. 

A meeting of all women interested in 
the fall elections was held at the public 
library. Miss Dorothy Walker, district 
attorney, was the speaker. 


Darien. Collections of Danish and 
German books have been received from 
the Traveling Library Department for 
use by the library. 

Miss Marian Wilkins, librarian, has 
tendered her resignation to take effect 
November 6 at the time of the annual 
meeting. She has accepted a position in 
the Book Department of Marshall Field’s. 
During the year of Miss Wilkins’ li- 
brarianship, the library hes made re- 
markable progress. 
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Delafield. Two members of the library 
board represented the library at the State 
Library Meeting at Oconomowoc. 


Delavan. The memorial collection for 
Edgar Hinkins Buzzell is marked by an 
attractive and dignified book plate. The 
volumes are to be chosen from the best 
titles in children’s literature. 


Eau Claire. The honor roll of boys 
and girls who continued their reading 
through the summer showed 160 names 
enrolled. Of these, fifty obtained gold 
stars for reading ten books. 

Unusually artistic baskets of flowers 
have decorated the public library through 
the fall, the gift of Mrs. George Robert- 
son. 


East Troy. The library was repre- 
sented by the librarian and seven mem- 
bers of the library committee at the 
State Library Meeting at Oconomowoc. 


Fairchild. Miss Hazel Tollerud of 
Superior, is teacher-librarian this year, 
with Miss Laura Little of Eleva as as- 
sistant. They have taken an inventory 
of the school books and separated them 
from the Fairchild Public Library books. 
The Wisconsin Free Library Commission 
books have all been transferred from 
the shelves near the entrance door to 
the children’s section of the library. The 
foreign books are shelved near the en- 
trance door. 

The shelves have been labelled so that 
any book may be found in the least pos- 
sible time. 

With these two very efficient librarians 
in charge we may expect a banner year 
for 1925. 

Mrs. J. S. Andrews, librarian at Green- 
wood, assisted Mrs. H. P. Emanuel, Mrs. 
Frank McManes and the village librarian 
in mending books Wednesday evening 
and Thursday afternoon. 26 books were 
mended, of which 16 received inside 
mending, 20 were resewed, 22 recased 
and 15 rebacked. 

Alma Will, freshman, F. H. S., neatly 
lettered in white ink the newly backed 
books. 

Have you read “The History of the 
32nd Division?” This book has been 
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sent as a gift to the Fairchild Public 
Library from the Adjutant General’s 
office at Madison. 

Who gave another book to the Fair- 
child Public Library? Mell Biddlecom. 
The title is “The Port of Missing Men,” 
by Nicholson. Don’t let Mell donate all 
the books. This is the 13th he has do- 
nated since April. 

The circulation for August passed the 
500 mark. Not so bad for a 660 popu- 
lation. 

A new consignment of books will ar- 
rive from the Free Library Commission 
next month. 


Fond du Lac. A paper on “The In- 
dian In Literature,” was read by Miss 
Leila Janes at a recent meeting of the 
Fond du Lac Country Club. The book 
reviews held by the library staff and 
open to the public have listed an inter- 
esting variety of titles for the fall. 


Fort Atkinson. Mrs. Jones, who has 
for many years written the library notes 
published in the local paper, died sud- 
denly in October. Her services will be 
greatly missed. Other notes are appear- 
ing in the paper supplied by readers and 
by the library staff. The library has 
received a number of gifts of adult and 
children’s books recently. 


Galesville. An all-Wisconsin literary 
program was enjoyed early in October at 
the public library. The program in- 
cluded sketches of Wisconsin authors, 
readings from many of their works, and 
poems by S. S. Luce, a poet of Gales- 
ville. 

The librarian was prevented from at- 
tending the State Meeting at Oconomo- 
woc by the illness of her assistant. 

The boys’ and girls’ honor roll for 
summer reading included 58 names rep- 
resenting a total of 298 books of non- 
fiction. The particular value of this cam- 
paign was that only books of non-fiction 
were read. Among these, travel was the 
most popular class with natural science 
following closely and history next. The 
library believes that the boys and girls 
will never regret the time spent with 
these books. 
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The library has been supplied with 
many beautiful flowers during the sum- 
mer by Mrs. Frank Crivits. 


Green Bay. The question of new li- 
brary branches or remodeling of former 
branches is foremost in the library plans 
for the winter. Miss Martin, librarian, 
presented the subject in a most telling 
manner before the city council. The 
North Branch building is in immediate 
need of repairs, due not only to abuse by 
auto wrecks, but to age. The plan in- 
volves moving the building about thirty 
feet forward into the street and build- 
ing an addition to the rear. In discuss- 
ing the housing of branch libraries, a 
telling comparison was made between the 
appearance of the present branch build- 
ings and the stations at which Green Bay 
motorists buy their gasoline. The mat- 
ter will be further considered by the 
council and Miss Martin has been asked 
to be present again at the discussion of 
the matter. Many new books have been 
purchased for the collections at the 
branch libraries, for it is believed that 
just as attractive reading should be 
available here as at the central library. 


The reference work continues interest- 
ing and varied. The subjects cover the 
name of house plants, customs of the 
ancient Greeks, Joyce Kilmer, unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain, and Greek archi- 
tecture. The demand for books and lit- 
erature on fire hazards has been so 
great that the library lists newspaper 
and magazine articles as well as books 
which apply to this subject. 

Overdue books netted the library $650 
during 1923 in fines. The probabilities 
are that the amount will be even larger 
this year. 

Miss Marian Sharp, children’s libra- 
rian, has returned to her work at the 
library following a leave of absence to 
attend the summer session at Columbia 
University. The children’s department 
has placed duplicate collections of books 
in the eight schools of the outlying dis- 
tricts of the city as well as in the Good 
Shepherd’s Home and the SS. Peter and 
Paul School. Plans for Children’s Book 
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Week are well under way. It is ex- 
pected that the observance will be much 
wider this year than previously. 


Hartford. A long list of new books 
including many popular titles was pub- 
lished recently in the Hartford Times. 
This list represents probably the largest 
addition of titles in one season which the 
library has made. 


Hayward. A great Hallowe’en ball 
was held by the Library Board on Fri- 
day evening, October 31. As this was 
the first big dance of the season it was 
very popular. The receipts were turned 
over to the library for purchasing new 
books. The newly organized Hayward 
orchestra furnished the music and a 
lunch was served by the ladies. 


Janesville. Mr. and Mrs. Henry Trax- 
ler, Mrs. Cates and Miss Moeser at- 
tended the State Library Meeting at 
Oconomowoc. 

Janesville has entered the Better Cities 
Contest and a special committee of the 
Library Board has been appointed to 
care for the library interests in the con- 
test. 

Miss Elsie Howe, a member of the 
staff, has resigned to accept a position in 
the Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library. 
Mrs. Harry S. Fox is filling the vacancy 
until a successor can be appointed. 


Kaukauna. In spite of the heavy 
drain on the budget for repairs to the 
library building, thus limiting the book 
fund, the circulation for the year end- 
ing September 30 exceeded the previous 
year by 1,460 volumes. Orders for new 
books have been placed so that they may 
be received and prepared for the shelves, 
allowing the invoice to be taken care of 
under the new year’s budget. The li- 
brary particularly recommends the es- 
says by Dr. Dallas Lore Sharp in the 
Harper’s Magazine for August and Sep- 
tember, 1922. These have been of par- 
ticular interest since Dr. Sharp’s ad- 
dress at the State Meeting. 


Kenosha. A new branch library build- 
ing costing $35,000 will be constructed 
at the southeast corner of Edward and 
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Elizabeth Streets in the near future. 
The building is to be a brick structure 
of Flemish style of architecture. 


Kilbourn. A unique envelope is being 
used by the Kilbourn Public Library. It 
carries colored scenes from the Dells on 
the face of the envelope, while on the 
flap is the Kilbourn Public Library head- 
ing with space below to be used for the 
address. 


La Crosse. A book party for boys 
and girls who continued their summer 
reading was held on the library lawn the 
last of August. Several of the children 
told about the books which they had read. 

Miss Borresen has offered to give ad- 
vice to readers who wish suggestions for 
their reading at informal hours “at home.” 
This kind of personal conference is the 
most inviting way to stimulate one’s win- 
ter reading. 


Ladysmith. The tiny newspaper, 
Library Logic, is being distributed by the 
local library. Miss Mattie McMahon, li- 
brarian, has presented her resignation to 
the library board. The board expresses 
appreciation of her intelligent manage- 
ment and faithful service under which 
the Ladysmith Library has attained a 
standing and reputation unsurpassed by 
any city of its size. For this service, 
which Miss McMahan has performed, she 
will long be remembered. Miss Helen H. 
Aten, of the Milwaukee Public Library, 
has been appointed to the position. 


Lancaster. The library hours have 
been increased by opening the library on 
Wednesday and Saturday forenoons from 
nine to twelve. The library has on file 
the new game laws for 1924-25 for the 
benefit of the Izaak Walton League mem- 
bers. 


Lodi. The personnel of the library 
board has been reorganized to include 
six instead of four members. The two 
new members are from the schoo! faculty. 
The expenditures for the coming year in- 
clude cataloguing the library, new maga- 
zine racks and a telephone. 


Marinette. Miss Ada J. McCarthy, who 
was formerly librarian of the public li- 
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brary, has consented to return to Mari- 
nette to take charge until Miss Claire 
Nolte, newly appointed by the board, 
could assume her duties. Miss Mc- 
Carthy has been elected president of the 
Wisconsin Library Association for 1925. 


Marshfield. Miss Alice Millerd, li- 
brarian, attended the annual Library 
Meeting at Oconomowoc. 


Merrill. The story hour at the public 
library is announced for eleven o’clock. 
The stories vary from fairy tales to In- 
dian stories. The library was represented 
by the librarian and Mrs. Martin of the 
library board at the State Meeting. 

Milwaukee. The tremendous increase 
in the use of the library is the basis for 
the request for an increase of $20,000 
in the salary account of the library 
budget, presented by Librarian M. S. 
Dudgeon before the Board of Estimates. 
700,000 more books were circulated in 
Milwaukee last year than the year be- 
fore, with the result that Milwaukee leads 
all communities of its size in library 
service. 

A new branch was opened at the Abra- 
ham Lincoln House, 9th and Sherman 
Streets. The branch is in charge of Etta 
Zolin. 

The Lincoln branch has the reputation 
for being the cleanest library branch in 
the city. Miss Hillmantel and her as- 
sistants offer the most courteous atten- 
tion to all patrons’ requests, whether re- 
ceived by telephone or in person. 

A special committee has recently re- 
turned from an inspection trip to the 
new library at Ann Arbor, Michigan, and 
Detroit. This committee has in mind the 
ideal type of building for a future library 
for Milwaukee. The committee reported 
its findings to the library board at the 
October meeting. 

Mineral Point. The library believes 
that only the best books should go to 
the children. For this reason, special 
attention is being given to cultivate the 
taste for the best in literature, a taste 
which will enable the children to discrim- 
inate between that which is good and 
wholesome and that which is trashy. 
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Neenah. Book circulation for the 
month of September totaled 3,596, nearly 
one thousand more than circulated during 
the same month in 1923. Six hundred 
sixty-six persons are reported as using 
the library reading and reference rooms 
during September. The librarian is giv- 
ing instruction to children of each grade 
in the use of the library, its indexes, 
shelves and catalogs. Special care also 
is given in teaching the care of books. 


North Fond du Lac. Mrs. Helen Col- 
burn, librarian, attended the meeting of 
the State Library Association at Ocon- 
omowoc in October. She reports that be- 
tween 25 and 30 new books of fiction have 
been purchased for the library. The 
library board plans to hold a_ benefit 
movie in the near future. 


Oconomowoc. According to the reports 
of persons who attended the State Li- 
brary Meeting, the description of the 
city given by Dr. Wilkinson, président 
of the local Library Board, was not ex- 
aggerated. The drive through the sur- 
rounding country and the courteous at- 
tention given to all guests made Ocono- 
mowoc popular with the visitors. The 
solution of the housing problem for the 
library was particularly noted by Miss 
Sprague, president of the Library Asso- 
ciation, during the session. 


Oshkosh. The circulation continues to 
show an increase even through the sum- 
mer months. Early in the fall, the win- 
ter schedule was resumed at the central 
library and all branches. 


Portage. Sixteen thousand volumes 
are available at the library for Portage 
patrons. The library is in a convenient 
location near the business center. There 
are two entrances for the public. The 
patrons are invited to look up the word 
that bothers them, to find the city on 
the map, to use the encyclopedias, to 
try the periodical indexes for that maga- 
zine article to read to the club as well 
as for a good story. 


Racine. Miss Lois Pennock, Miss 
Helen Brown and Miss Alice Field have 
accepted positions on the library staff. 
Arthur Kidder and Lynn Staples are as- 
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sisting the librarians in the evenings. 
Miss Bonnie Elliott told stories on an 
all-Racine program from station WSOE, 
Milwaukee, during October. 


Racine County. The first annual meet- 
ing of the county librarians, rural school 
teachers, officers of community clubs and 
Parent-Teachers Associations and Moth- 
ers Clubs attended a dinner in Racine on 
October 25th. Over 60 persons were 
present. Following the dinner, Miss 
Mary Katharine Reely, author and play- 
wright, talked on “Books and Authors of 
Today.” The address was followed by 
music and the presentation by a group of 
county workers of Early Ohios and Rhode 
Island Reds, of which Miss Reely is the 
author. 


The county of Racine has had library 
service for about one and one-half years. 
The service is carried on on an absolutely 
cost basis and is self-supporting. The 
Racine plan is being investigated in 
many counties for this and other states, 
as the county is a pioneer in the state. 

Miss Frances Hannum, city librarian, 
was invited to speak by the Iowa State 
Library Association on the county service. 

Miss Marian Clark, county librarian, 
broadeasted in October from station 
WSOE, Milwaukee, on the county service. 


Randolph. The Book Club has been re- 
organized according to the plan of last 
winter, by which members choose books 
recommended by the librarian. These 
titles are then purchased by the club 
and later presented to the library. 

A box of books was recently sent to 
the library by H. E. Eager of Chicago. 
Miss Medora Pease also presented the 
library with volumes from her father’s 
library. 


Rice Lake. The walls of the library 
have been redecorated and indirect light- 
ing system installed. 


Ripon. Interesting pamphlets have 
been recently added to the reference 
shelves. These cover commerce reports 
on foreign and domestic commerce, sew- 
erage for farm homes, story of the Bab- 
cock test, the tax problem in Wisconsin 
and information on China. 
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Sheboygan. The series of lectures un- 
der the University Extension began at 
the public library on October 1st. 


Sparta. The fiftieth anniversary of 
the Sparta Free Library was celebrated 
during Children’s Book Week. The 
Sparta library was one of the earliest 
free libraries in the state. 

The library had its beginnings in an 
association called the young men’s li- 
brary association, which was organized 
in the winter of 1862-63. The library 
was organized in 1874 and is mentioned 
by the U. S. Bureau of Education in a 
report of 1876, as one of the few free 
public libraries in the state at that time. 
In 1901-02 a new library building was 
built under a Carnegie grant. 

It has rendered a large service to the 
community since its organization. 

Over 1090 more children’s books were 
circulated from the library during the 
summer vacation than during the same 
period last year. Twenty-two boys and 
girls received diplomas during Good 
Book Week for their summer reading. 


Stevens Point. The Women’s Club 
passed resolutions at a recent meeting 
authorizing a club book fund for the 
public library. An initial payment of 
$75 has already been made. The fund 
is to be invested in bonds and income 
derived therefrom expended in the pur- 
chase of books for young people. 


Stoughton. The librarian and two 
Board members attended the State Li- 
brary Meeting at Oconomowoc. 

After careful consideration of the 
budget, the salaries of the librarian and 
the assistant were increased during 1924. 


Two Rivers. Funds from the Library 
Ball of last spring have been used to 
purchase attractive editions of old favor- 
ites for boys and girls, as David Copper- 
field, Oliver Twist, Black Beauty, Rob- 
inson Crusoe, Kate Greenaway’s Mari- 
gold Garden and Peter Rabbit. 

The interest from the Soldiers’ Mem- 
orial Gift of $1,000 given by the Camp 
Fire Girls, has been used to purchase 
a set of art books beautifully made and 
illustrated. A book plate engraved with 
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the names of the eleven boys who sacri- 
ficed their lives in the World War is to 
be placed in each volume purchased with 
the interest from this fund. 

Watertown. The library was repre- 
sented by the librarian and Miss Duffy 
of the Board of Trustees at the State 
Library Meeting at Oconomowoc. 

Waupun. The library has a new group 
of Dutch, German and Hebrew books. 
The librarian attended the State Meet- 
ing at Oconomowoc. 

Wauwatosa. Miss Madge Houghton 
was appointed a member of the Library 
Board recently. 
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Whitehall. The Library Board sent 
the librarian, Miss A. Frances Chaffee, 
to the State Meeting at Oconomowoc, 
wishing to have the library benefit from 
the latest ideas in library work for the 
winter. 


Wisconsin Rapids. The West Side 
Branch Library has been moved to new 
quarters between the Dixon Hotel and 
the Walloch Cafe on Grand Avenue. The 
library is circulating the tiny newspaper, 
Iibrary Logic, among its patrons. The 
list of titles purchased for the fall read- 
ing, includes a wide variety of interest- 
ing topics. 





UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION 


The United States Civil Service Commission announces the following open com- 


petitive examination: 


Junior librarian, library assistant, junior library assistant, 


under library assistant, minor library assistant. 


Examinations for the positions listed above will be held throughout the country 
on January 7, 1925. They are to fill vacancies in the Department of Agriculture, 


at entrance salaries ranging from $1,140 to $1,860 a year. 


Advancement in pay 


may be made without change in assignment up to $2,400 a year for junior librarian, 
$2,040 a year for library assistant, $1,860 a year for junior library assistant, $1,680 
a year for under library assistant, and $1,500 a year for minor library assistant. 


The duties of junior librarian are to perform, under supervision, minor duties in 


the field of library science. 


The duties of library assistant and junior library assistant are to perform, under 
immediate supervision, subordinate library work requiring considerable knowledge 
of library methods and technique and the exercise of some independent judgment. 


The duties of under library assistant and minor library assistant are to perform, 
under supervision, subordinate library work requiring some tfaining in library 


methods. 


Full information and application blanks may be obtained from the United States 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C., or the secretary of the board of 
U. S. civil-service examiners at the post office or customhouse in any city. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Library Science 


Learned, William S. The American pub- 
lic library and the diffusion of 
knowledge. 1924. 89p. Harcourt 
$1.50 020 

Covers both the past and future of the 
library movement in brief space and offers an 
excellent statement of modern library objec- 
tives; 1. e., adult education, economy and 
adequacy of service, etc. Has maps and 
charts and an index. 


Wheeler, Joseph L. The library and the 
community. 1924. 417p. illus. A. 
L. A. $2.85. 021 
A good book for the librarian and for all 
wide awake members of the community. Part 
1, on The community background, will be of 
value to anyone engaged in any form of social 
activity. Part 2 deals with Public opinion 
and the library; Part 3 with The technique 
of publicity. Author is librarian at Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 
See Booklist 21:5 Oct. ’24. 


Ward, Gilbert O. Publicity for public 
libraries. 1924. 815p. Wilson 
$2.40. 021.7 

A practical book dealing with the specific 
problem of advertising for the small and 
medium sized library. Less inspirational than 

Wheeler and narrower in scope, but is ad- 

mirably concrete and will be very useful in 

its field. Bibliography (11p.), Index. Author 

is technical librarian, Cleveland Public Li- 

brary. 


Reference Books 


Ackermann, A. S. E. Popular fallacies. 
8d ed. 1924. 984p. Lippincott $6. 
030 
Third edition of an English work. Deals 
with 1,350 fallacies, an increase of 890 over 
the 1909 edition. A fascinating and useful 
book of reference. Classified arrangement 
with a good index. 


Becker, May Lamberton. A _ reader’s 
guide book. 1924. 374p. Holt $2. 
016.8 


Selections from Mrs. Becker’s column in the 
Literary Review. (Now continued in Satur- 
day Review.) Constitutes a fascinating col- 
lection of reading “lists’’ made personal by 
Mrs, Becker’s comments. Useful in any 
library, for the librarian’s own use and for 
the guidance of readers. 


Psychology and Religion 
Dresser, Horatio W. Psychology in 
theory and application. 1924. 727p. 
Crowell $3.50. 150 


Valuable as an attempt “‘to co-ordinate the 
various divisions and applications of psy- 
chology so far as they belong under the head 
of science.” Following an exposition of Gen- 
eral psychology, treats of Psychology of ths 
hidden self, Vocational and industrial psy- 
chology, Social psychology and Social organi- 
zation. 


Flammarion, Camille. Haunted houses. 
1924. 391p. Appleton $2.50. 133 


“A carefully compiled collection of cases 
describing some fascinating and apparently 
inexplicable psychic phenomena.” (Booklist.) 
Buy if the interest in this subject still holds. 

See Booklist 21:6 Oct. ’24. 


Hume, Robert E. The world’s living 
religions. 1924. 298p. Scribner 
$1.75. 290 

Useful little handbook in which the main 
facts about the great religions are presented 
in convenient form. Author is professor of 
history of religions in Union Theological 

Seminary. 


The conquest of 
Crowell $1.75. 
131 
Another of this author’s popular inspira- 
tional books. Treats of fear as “the arch 
enemy of mankind.” 
See Booklist 21:7 Oct. ’24. 


Marden, Orison Swett. 
worry. 1924. 328p. 


Wittels, Fritz. Sigmund Freud; tr. from 
the German. 1924. 287p. Dodd 
$3.50. 131 or 921 


The biographical sections deal more with 
Freud’s scientific development than with his 
personal life. Valuable to students as a 
critical interpretation of Freud’s theories and 
as a history of the psycho-analytic movement. 
For large libraries. 


Social and Economic Problems 
Eels, H. L. and others. Rural school 

management. 1924. 422p. illus. 

Scribner $1.80. 371 or 379.17 


A good study of the whole field of rural 
education for teachers and others interested 
in the subject. 
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Fenwick, Charles G. International law. 
1924, 641p. Century $4. 341 
Published as one of the Century Political 
Science series. An authoritative and up-to- 
date book for larger libraries. Select refer- 
ences (14p.). 


Fitch, John A. The causes of industrial 
unrest. 1924. 424p. Harper $3. 
331 
Attempts to explain why there is friction 
between labor and capital, why strikes occur 
and why there is a labor movement. The 
author calls it “an interpretation to the 
America that lives in the idealism of the 
past.” Based on years of special investiga- 
tions in times of acute industrial trouble. 


Jensen, Jens P. Problems of public 
finance. 1924. 606p. Crowell $3. 
336 
Up-to-date and well written textbook. Use- 
ful to students and for reference. 


Gypsy Lore 


Brown, Irving. Gypsy fires in America. 
1924. 244p. illus. Harper $3. 397 
Relates adventures among American gyp- 
sies, revealing many surprising facts. Shows 
that gypsies are still gypsies, even though 
they ride in Fords. More interesting than 
the author’s first book as it has a more local 
appeal. Some of the incidents take place in 
and around Madison. 


Science 


Derennes, Charles. The life of the bat; 


tr. from the French. 1924. 183p. 
Harper $2. 599.4 
Suggests Fabre’s various works, but is 


less minutely scientific. Describes the life 
and habits of the bat in a way that arouses 
sympathy for this innocent but always un- 
welcomed little creature. 


Pitt, Woodland creatures. 
illus. Dutton $5. 
591.5 
Studies of animal life by an English woman. 
Interesting to American readers in spite of 
some differences in terminology and un- 
familiarity with some of the animals de- 
scribed. The first is a study of the badger, 
with excellent illustrations. A companion 
volume to Wild Creatures of Garden and 
Hedgerow. 


Russell, Bertrand. Icarus, or the future 
of science. 1924. 64p. Dutton $1. 
504 

An answer to Daedalus by Lord Haldane 
(Dutton, $1) in which the contribution of 


Frances. 
1924. 255p. 
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science to civilization is viewed optimistically. 
Bertrand Russell takes the opposite view and 
draws a dark picture of the future. The 
two little books should be read together. 

See Booklist 21:11 Oct. ’24. 


Slosson, Edwin M. Keeping up with 
science. 1924. 355p. illus. Har- 
court $2.50. 504 

Similar to Chats on science, a little bit of 
everything. Will have a value in a library 
although the information given on each topic 
is very slight. 


Useful Arts 


App, Frank and Woodward, C. R. The 
farmer and his farm. 1924. 3388p. 
illus. Harcourt $1.75. 631.1 

Covers practically the same ground as 

Warren’s Farm Management, the standard 

book in this field. Is less well suited for 

reference than Adams’ Farm Management. 

Could be used to supplement either of these 

in larger libraries. 


Bloomfield, Daniel. 
tive. 1924. 266p. 


The modern execu- 
Wilson $2.25. 
651.37 


A selection of articles devoted to the duties 
of administrators and managers in modern 
business and industry. Bibliography. Index. 
Useful addition to business collections in 
large libraries. 


Grupp, G. W. Economics of motor 
transportation. 1924. 414p. Ap- 
pleton $4. 629.2 


Written for the man who is engaged in 
the motor truck business rather than for 
the economist or general reader interested 
in the public questions involved. Buy for 
larger libraries or borrow to meet a special 
demand. 
Hague, C. W. Textbook of printing oc- 
cupations. 19238. 24ip. illus. 
Bruce $1. 655.2 


Intended as a text for vocational schools, 
but might have a wider use in a library. 
Covers the subject fully and gives a good 
general idea of printing and printing terms. 
Has been somewhat revised since the first 
printing. 


Marcosson, Isaac F. The black Golconda. 
1924. 369p. illus. Harper $4. 

655.5 

The story of the world struggle for mastery 


of the oil fields told in a popular manner. 
Appeared in Saturday Evening Post. 
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Van Vechten, Carl. The tiger in the 
house. New ed. 1924. 3867p. illus. 
Knopf $4. 636.8 


A less expensive edition of this elaborate 
book on the cat. Extensive bibliography. 
Price reduced from $7.50. 


Fine Arts 


Cloud, Katharine M. P. Practical flower 
gardening. 1924. 251p. illus. Dodd 


$2.50. 716 

A brief and clear and fairly adequate 
treatment of the subject, although in some 
instances not adapted to the middle west. 

Has a calendar of bloom, good illustrations 

and index. 

Cooper, Courtney Ryley. Lions ’n tigers 
’n everything. 1924. 260p. illus. 
Little $2. 791 

Another book about the circus, devoted en- 
tirely to the menageries and the care and 
training of the animals. Well illustrated. 


Eaton, Walter Prichard. The actor’s 


heritage. 1924. 294p. illus. At- 
lantic $4. 792 
The author has dug back into theatrical 
history for the subject matter of these papers, 
but hey have, almost without exception, 
some application to the theatre of today. 
The strolling player, The Jew that Shakes- 
peare drew, The theatre and the frontier, 
Colley Cibber as critic, The antique gesture, 
are some of the titles. The illustrations add 
much to the book’s value, as history and 
as entertainment. Expensive for any but 
large libraries. 


Hutchinson, Woods. Building strong 
bodies. 1924. 254p. illus. Hough- 
ton 88c. 796 


Stresses the importance of play as a means. 


to health in children. Suggests games and 


exercises. 

Steele, Fletcher. Design in the little 
garden. 1924. 124p. illus. At- 
lantic $1.75. 710 


Of value to any one planning a home, even 
on a small city lot. Interestingly written 
with helpful illustrations and plans. 


Williams-Ellis, C. and A. The pleasures 
of architecture. 1924. 275p. illus. 
Houghton $3.50. 720 

Not in any measure an “introduction” or 

a “guide,” but contains much of interest to 

the reader who already knows something 

of architecture. An English work dealing 
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almost wholly with English conditions, al- 
though there is reference to American practice. 


Literature 
Adventures in essay reading. 1924. 
428p. Harcourt $1.75 824 


Essays selected by the Department of 
Rhetoric and Journalism of the University 
of Michigan. A useful selection, beginning 
with Bacon and coming down to modern ex- 
amples. There have been several books of 
this type recently and this one may be added 
if another good representative collection is 
desired. 


Canby, Henry Seidel. Definitions; Second 
series. 1924. 308p. Harcourt $2. 
814 or 824 
These editorial papers from the Literary 
Review read surprisingly well in their re- 
printed form. Their grouping under such 
headings as, America in literature, Sex and 
censorship, Literary geography, gives unity 
to the author’s themes. Worth dipping into 
or reading at length. 


Floyd, Sara T. One hundred plays for 
out-door theatres. 1924, 19p. 
Wilson 60c. 822 

Good out-door plays are hard to find. Here 
is a bibliography that will help in the search. 

Good descriptive annotations with the amount 

of royalty stated. 


Frederick, John T. A handbook of short 
story writing. 1924. 102p. Knopf 
$1.50. 808.3 


A very brief manual with many sugges- 
tions for the serious student. Treats story 
writing as an art and in its main thesis sug- 
gests Fagin’s Short story writing, an art or 
a trade. (Bulletin April ’24.) Author is 
assistant professor of English in the Uni- 
versity of Iowa and editor of the Midland. 


French, Joseph L., ed. 
American humor. 1924. 401p. 
Little $2.50. 817 or 827 

Selections from American humorists, begin- 
ning with Artemus Ward and Josh Billings. 

Shows the line of continuity in American 

humorous writing, and ought to have a value 

for almost any library. 


Galsworthy, John. The forest. 1924. 

115p. Scribner $1. 822 

An incident in British imperialistic expan- 

sion, in the year 1898, is the basis of this 

play. The first and last acts take place in 

London, the second and third in the African 
jungle. 


Sixty years of 
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Creole sketches. 1924. 
Houghton $2. 
814 or 824 
A book of sketches that recreate the New 
Orleans of the ’80’s. Characteristic of Hearn 
at his best, for he knew and loved the old 
city and writes of it with appreciative art. 
Illustrated with black and white sketches. 


Poems of child labor. 1924. 58p. Na- 
tional Child labor committee 35c. 
811.08 or 821.08 
Brings together a surprising number of 
good poems on the subject of child labor, 
ranging from Mrs. Browning to Sarah Cleg- 
horn. 


Sherman, Stuart P. My dear Cornelia. 
1924. 282p. Atlantic $2.50. 
814 or 824 
Conversations on all sorts of subjects, life, 
literature and the younger generation. In 
part, at least, reprinted from the Atlantic. 


Hearn, Lafcadio. 
201p. illus. 


History and Travel 


Bercovici, Konrad. Around the world in 
New York. 1924. 416p. illus. 


Century $5. 917.47 

A guide to New York’s many foreign quar- 

ters. Picturesque and readable as descrip- 

tive sketches and valuable as studies of racial 
groups. Appeared in the Century. 


Faris, John T. The romance of forgot- 
ten towns. 1924. 3385p. illus. 
Harper $6. 

When you are told that the Wisconsin 
towns of Belmont, Newport and Richland 
City appear in this book you will know the 
type of material of which it is composed. 
Tells stories of towns the country over 
against which fate has in some manner con- 
spired. Illustrations not always well placed. 
Expensive. 


Faris, John T. Seeing Canada. 1924. 
265p. illus. Lippincott $6.50. 

917.1 

Well illustrated volume adequately treating 

of Canada’s beauties and resources. Begins 

in Cape Breton.and moves westward, then 

follows the old gold trail of ’98 northward. 
Price prohibitive for many libraries. 


Ingersoll, Ralph McA. In and under 
Mexico. 1924. 235p. illus. Cen- 


tury $2.50. 917.2 
There is something blithe and youthful 
about this account of life in a Mexican mining 
camp from the pen of an American mining 
engineer. Not the least interesting part is 
the description of life underground and of 
mining methods. 
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Kallen, Horace M. Culture and democ- 
racy in the United States. 1924. 
3847p. Boni & Liveright $3. 917.8 

Essays, subtitled “Studies in the group 
psychology of the American peoples.” Have 
appeared in New Republic, Journal of Philos- 
ophy, and other journals. Treat of the Ku 

Klux Klan, Democracy, Americanism, etc. 

For larger libraries. 


By the waters of 
Stokes $2.50. 
916.2 


Written in diary form as if completed dur- 
ing the author’s trip to Egypt in 1907-8, but 
containing much material added through sub- 
sequent research on the things she says she 
wishes she had known when she took the 
trip. Conveys much of the glamour of Egypt, 
an impression to which the pictures in color 
contribute. 


Norma. 
n.d. 314p. 


Lorimer, 
Egypt. 


Murphy, T. D. In unfamiliar England. 
1924. 405p. illus. Page $3.75. 
914.2 


Beautifully illustrated. Text of especial in- 
terest to those planning a trip. A revised and 
enlarged edition. 


Powys, Llewelyn. Black laughter. 1924. 
216p. Harcourt $2.50. 916 


Five years on a sheep farm in East Africa 
form the basis for these African impressions. 
A book that comes near to the primitive heart 
of that country. Vivid and fascinating. Not 
a book for the reader of ordinary adventure- 
travel, although there is adventure in it. 


Adventures in the near 
East. 1924. 3538p. illus. Dodd 
$3.50. 940.4 

The author was a British army officer who 
remained on duty in the East four years after 
the war closed. His account of his experi- 
ences has a strong adventure appeal. 


Rawlinson, A. 


Rolfe, William J. A satchel guide to 
Europe. New ed. 1924.  484p. 
maps. Houghton $4. 914 

This well known guide has been revised and 
enlarged by William D. Crockett. The first 

revision since 1914. 


Von Engeln, O. D. and Urquhart, J. M. 
The story key to geographic names. 
1924. 279p. Appleton $2. 910 


Intended for schools. Useful also for ref- 
erence. Gives the pronunciations for geo- 
graphic names and the history of their ori- 
gins. Arranged by countries with convenient 
indexes. 
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Biography 
Bradford, Gamaliel. Bare souls. 1924. 
8340p. illus. Harper $3.50. 920 


Studies of eight men who have revealed 
themselves in their letters: Voltaire, Thomas 
Gray, Horace Walpole, William Cowper, 
Charles Lamb, John Keats, Gustave Flaubert, 
Edward Fitzgerald. As an introduction, re- 
prints from the Boston Transcript an essay 
called A clue to the labyrinth of souls. 


Calkins, Ernest Elmo. 
1924. 260p. illus. 


Louder please! 
Atlantic $2.50. 
921 


The author, a successful advertising man, 
is deaf and has had defective hearing since 
childhood. His biography is a most unusual 
book, and there is much in it of interest to 
parents, teachers, to other deaf persons and 
all who are in any way associated with deaf- 
ness. But it is also the biography of an ex- 
pert in printing and a book lover and has a 
wide appeal for the general reader. 


Faris, John T. The book of everyday 
heroism. 1924. 2382p. Lippincott 
$1.75. 920 


Instances of heroism in humble walks of 
life, told in anecdote form. Arranged under 
the headings: Heroism at life’s beginnings, 
Home heroism, Moral heroism, The heroism 
of work, Heroic men and women. 

See Booklist 20:30 Oct. '24. 


Lagerlof, Selma. Marbacka. 1924. 


288p. Doubleday $2.50. 921 
This story of Selma Lagerléf’s childhood is 
charming in its simplicity. Is told in the third 
Person and the child Selma is not given a 
place of exaggerated importance. It is the 
father who is the outstanding figure. Inter- 
esting to young and old alike and worth a 
place in any library. 


Fiction 
Novels of Distinction 


Barrington, E. The gallants. 1924. 308p. 
Atlantic $3.50. 

In this companion volume to The ladies, 
the author again selects historical characters 
and with a mingling of fact and fancy weaves 
a series of fascinating narratives. Although 
the title implies that the stories are about 
men, there are several in which a lady again 
holds first place. Expensive for any but 
large libraries. 


Bojer, Johan. A _ pilgrimage. 
246p. Century $1.75. 

The search of a mother for the illegitimate 
child she had given away at its birth is the 
theme of this story. Simply and impressively 
told, but disappointing in its abrupt ending. 


1924. 
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Ertz, Susan. Nina. 1924. 326p. Ap- 
pleton $2. 

Deals with an unusual situation, in which 
a divorced wife whose devotion to her husband 
does not diminish, acts for a time as his sec- 
retary. An unusually charming and discern- 
ing Frenchman plays a sympathetic part in 
their affairs. The characters are real and 
the situation well handled. By the author of 
Madame Claire. 


Hergesheimer, Joseph. Balisand. 1924. 
3871p. Knopf $2.50. 

The hero is Richard Bale who, having 
fought through the seven years of the war 
with Washington, returns to his Virginia plan- 
tation. He is an aristocrat to the core and 
views the rising tide of Jeffersonian democ- 
racy with alarm. The background of the 
times is faithfully pictured, but the action 
necessary to make a popular historical novel 
is lacking. 


Marsh, Charles F. After harvest. 1924. 
3538p. Appleton $2. 

A novel of rural England, absorbingly in- 
teresting to read in spite of some unfamiliar 
dialect. Has strong plot interest in addition 
to good character drawing. 


Monkhouse, Allan. My daughter Helen. 
1924. 3811p. Harcourt $2. 

An English story that will appeal to 
thoughtful readers. Interesting as a study of 
the father-daughter relationship and its pic- 
turing, in the person of the son-in-law, of a 
knave who has redeem ng qualities. 


The little 
508p. Hough- 


Sedgwick, Anne Douglas. 
French girl. 1924. 


ton $2. 

To be recommended both for the story itself 
and for the skill with which it is told. But 
more than either, perhaps, for the author’s 
remarkable insight into English and French 
character, of which it is a minute study. 
Long, but of absorbing interest to mature 
readers. 


Stallings, Lawrence. Plumes. 1924. 


3848p. Harcourt $2. 

An after-the-war story of readjustment 
and disillusionment by an author who himself 
suffered the fate of his hero in losing a leg in 
action. Presents for the first time in fiction 
the point of view of the disabled soldier. Law- 
rence Stallings is also one of the joint authors 
of What price glory, now playing in New 
York. 


Timmermans, Felix. Pallieter. 1924. 


246p. illus. Harper $2.50. 
A translation from the Flemish that will 
be best appreciated if read as a prose poem, 
interpreting the moods of nature and ex- 
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pressing a healthy joy in the fullness of the 
earth. Has an introduction by Hendrick 
Van Loon. 


Popular Novels 


Bower, B. M. The Bellehelen mine. 


1924. 3809p. Little $2. 
A mining story with a good plot and well 
sustained interest. Will be popular. 


Boyd, Thomas. The dark cloud. 1924. 
267p. Scribner $2. 

The author of Through the wheat, a war 
novel published last year, now writes a story 
of the old Mississippi steamboat days. It is 
the long, rather slow-moving story of a boy’s 
journey from Quebec, through the Great 
Lakes and down the Mississippi. Has no plot 
and for its interest depends on the picture of 
the times. 


Buchan, John. The three hostages. 
1924. 3867p. Houghton $2. 
Another Richard Hannay story that will 
appeal to readers of Greenmantle. 


Byrne, Donn. Blind Raftery. 
175p. illus. Century $1.25. 


A romantic tale of old Ireland concerned 
with a wandering Irish bard and a beautiful 
Spanish girl. 


Chamberlain, G. A. The lantern on the 
plow. 1924. 409p. Harper $2. 
Story of a New Jersey farm and the hold 
it has on the loyalty of the family that has 
worked it through several generations. Has 
the elements of a good story, although the 
manner of telling is artificial. 


Fletcher, J. S. The time worn town. 
1924. 274p. Knopf $2. 
Will not disappoint Fletcher readers. Has 
atmosphere and the characterization is well 
done. 


1924. 


Spirit Lake. 1924. 
Musson Book Co., 


Heming, Arthur. 
280p. illus. 
Toronto $2. 

A story of the Indians of the far north by 
the author of The drama of the forest. (Bul- 
letin Jan. ’22.) Written out of a full knowl- 
edge of Indian lore. Illustrated by the author. 


Lincoln, Joseph C. Rugged water. 1924. 
8385p. Appleton $2. 

Has all the characteristics of a good Lin- 
coln story with an added element of danger 
and daring, for it is a story of the life savers 
along the coast. 


McBlair, Robert. Mister Fish Kelly. 


1924. 348p. Appleton $2. 
A genuinely humorous Negro story by an 
author who knows the southern darky. Dia- 
lect not too difficult. 
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Marshall, Archibald. Anthony Dare’s 
progress. 1924. 324p. Dodd $2. 


The third novel of this trilogy ends with 
Tony happily married. Quiet and unexciting 
like the author’s other stories. 


Morrow, Honoré Willsie. The Devon- 


shers. 1924. 354p. Stokes $2. 
Has the Western background of all the 
author’s novels. Tells a good story and will 


be popular. 

Widdemer, Margaret. Charis sees it 
through. 1924. 27lp. Harcourt 
$1.75. 


Published in Woman’s Home Companion as 
I, Charis, take thee, Jan. Is the story of the 
marriage of an American girl of scholarly 
New England ancestry and a self-educated 
Slovak. Well told with a serious appreciation 
of the problem involved. 


Stanford, Alfred. A city out of the sea. 
1924. 3438p. Appleton $2. 

Michael Ballard, the hero, is a criminal 
lawyer for whom the water front of New 
York has a persistent fascination. What 
happens to him when the floating bar he is in 
the habit of frequenting puts out to sea with 
a motley crew makes a romantic and adven- 
turous story. 


Stribling, T. S. Red sand. 1924. 325p. 
Harcourt $2. 

The institution of bull fighting comes in for 
ironic treatment in this story of South 
America. 

See Booklist 20:381 Jul. ’24. 


Williams, Valentine. The three of clubs. 
1924. 316p. Houghton $2. 

Mystery story with plot based on interna- 

tional intrigue. Interest fairly well sustained. 


Young, Francis Brett. Woodsmoke. 
1924. 334p. Dutton $2. 
Two men and a woman engaged in an ex- 
ploring expedition are the characters in this 
story of Africa. Interesting for its atmos- 


phere. 
Short Stories 
Dyer, Walter A. Many dogs there be. 
1924. 321p. Century $2. 


Short stories in each of which a dog plays 
a part. Rather sentimental and in no way 
distinctive, but may please readers of dog 
stories. 


Lynch, Bohun, ed. The best ghost 
stories. 1924. 326p. Small $2.50. 
The best ghost stories, the author says, are 
for the most part modern. Modern authors 
are accordingly well represented in this col- 
lection, although Poe and Mrs. Gaskell are 
there also. 
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Merz, Charles. Centerville, U. S. A. 
1924. 275p. Century $2. 
A book of character sketches. Done with 


an economy of words and a keen but kindly 
understanding of small town types. 


Stories from the Dial. 1924. 330p. 


The Dial press $2.50. 

A collection of stories of unusual distinction 
reprinted from The Dial. Are stories of mood 
rather than of action. Expensive and best 
suited to large collections. 


Children’s Books 


Berk, Lucile. Proverb stories of many 
lands. 1920. 250p. illus. Century 
$1.75. 

Stories of Lei-tsu, the goddess of the silk 
worm, Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, 
Lady Mary Montagu, and other historical 
characters. The emphasis in each sketch is 
placed on some outstanding characteristic 
which is aptly summed up in a proverb. 


Blanchard, Lucy M. A little singing 
bird. 1928. 122p. illus. Hough- 
ton $1.50. 

Story of a canary songster and the Neapol- 
itan family that owns him told with direct- 
ness and simplicity. 


The peep-show man. 
(The little library.) 1924. 65p. 
illus. Macmillan $1. 898 

Three fairy tales, one of them an Easter 
story. The stories are slight, except for the 
charm of Colum’s style and the little book is 
attractive. 


Hall, A. Neely. 
1923. 3894p. 


Colum, Padraic. 


Home-made games. 
illus. Lothrop $2.50. 
790 
A companion to the author’s Home made 
toys. Combines constructive projects with 
the play features, describing first the making 
of the apparatus, then giving directions for 
the game. 


Jerrold, Walter. The book of story 
poems. 1924. 87lp. Stokes $2.50. 

An attractive collection of narrative poems 
and ballads. An unusual feature of the col- 
lection is that the compiler has omitted all 
poems of warlike nature. While it offers 
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little that is new, most of the poems being 
available elsewhere, it is a book that may be 
found useful in interesting children in poetry. 


Rihbany, A. M. The Christ story. 1923. 
239p. illus. Houghton $2.50. 
An adaptation of the author's The Syrian 
Christ for young readers. 


Rossetti, Christina. Sing-song. (The 
little library.) New ed. 1924. 122p. 
illus. Macmillan $1. 

A delightful edition with pictures by Mar- 
guerite Davis. 


Snow, Bonnie E. and Froehlich, H. B. 
A hundred things a girl can make. 
1922. 147p. illus. Lippincott $2.50. 

680 

A practical, usable book containing many 

suggestions for wood work, needlework, dye- 
ing, etc. 


White, Eliza Orne. 


Houghton $1.75. 

A cheerful story of the everyday happenings 
of Tony and Laura, twins, and also of Sandy, 
the cat, and Perry, the Airedale. Colored 
frontispiece. For children, 8-12. 


Tony. 104p. 


Inexpensive Editions 


Bohn’s Popular library. 85c 
Harcourt Brace and Company are the Amer- 
ican agents for this popular English library 
of classics. Recent titles are: 
Coleridge. Table talk and Omniana. 
Burton. Anatomy of melancholy. 3v. 
Plutarch’s Lives. 4v. 
Swift. Journal to Stella. 


Maemillan’s 75c library. 

New titles are: 

New titles are: 

Darrow. The boy’s own book of great in- 
ventions. 

Dix. Merrylips. 

Nesbit. The railway children. 

Pearson. The voyage of the Hoppergrass. 

Wilson. Tad Sheldon boy scout. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have issued the 
following in inexpensive editions at $1: 
Depew, Chauncey M. My memories of 

eighty years. 
Roosevelt, Theodore. 

dren. 


Letters to his chil- 


